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Apparent Pictures, ete. 


APPARENT PICTURES. 
I. 
COLERIDGE. 


I sEE thee pine like her in golden story 
Who, in her prison, woke and saw, one 
— 3 
The gates thrown ‘open — saw the sun- 

beams play, 

With only a web ’tween her and | summer’s 

glory ; 

Who, when that web—so frail, so transi- 

tory 

It broke before her breath — had fallen 
away, 

Saw other webs and others rise for aye 

Which kept her prisoned till her hair’ was 

hoary. 


Those songs half sung that yet were all 
divine — ; 
That woke Romance, the queen, to reign 
afresh — 
Had been but preludes from that lyre of 
thine, 
Could thy rare spirit’s wings have pierced 
the mesh 
Spun by the wizard who compels the 
flesh, 
But lets the poet see how heaven can shine. 


II. 
‘* LIFE, THE KHAN.”’ 
Then said Hasan : ‘* Most mighty, in very sooth, 
O Khan, is the breath of long-descended Khans.”’ 
The Flying Donkey of the Ruby Hills. 
O ‘‘Lirr, the Khan !’?—in old Ceylon, 
they say, 
The lords would kneel before their dying 
king 
Obsequicus to his will in everything 
Till thou, Death’s deathless foe! hadst 
moved away, 
When came a charioteer who dragged the 
clay, 
Head downwards, chained upon a car 
a-swing, 
Through crowds all-hushed to hear a 
woman sing, 
‘*Behold, ye men, your lord of yester- 
day !’?1 


O “Life, the Khan !’? — while trailed the 
corpse along, 

Sweeping the streets with flesh thou 
madest fair — 


1 Two Mohammedan travellers — names unknown 
— who visited Ceylon in the middle of the ninth 
century, the manuscript account of whose travels 
was discovered in the library of M. le Comte de 
Seignelay about one hundred and seventy years 
ago, tell this striking story. 





Yea, while the woman singing Death’s 
proud song 
Swept with a broom, o’er royal face and 
hair, 
The dust of earth — still wast thou young 
and strong 
Where, in the palace, smiled the anointed 
heir. 


Athenzeum. THEODORE WATTS. 


THE HALF OF LIFE GONE. 


THE days have slain the days, 

and the seasons have gone by 

And brought me the summer again , © 

and here on the grass I lie 

As erst I lay and was glad 

ere I meddled with right and with wrong. 

Wide lies the mead as of old, 

and the river is creeping along 

By the side-of the elm-clad bank 

that turns its weedy stream ; 

And grey o’er its hither lip 

the quivering rushes gleam. 

There is work in the mead as of old ; 

they are eager at winning the hay, 

While every sun sets bright 

and begets a fairer day. 

The forks shine white in the sun 

round the yellow red-wheeled wain 

Where the mountain of hay grows fast ; 

and now from out of the lane 

Comes the ox-team drawing another, 

comes the bailiff and the beer, 

And thump, thump, goes the farmer’s nag 

o’er the narrow bridge of the weir. 

High up and light are the clouds, 

and though the swallows flit 

So high o’er the sunlit earth, 

they are well a part of it, 

And so, though high over them, 

are the wings of the wandering herne ; 

In measureless depths above him 

doth the fair sky quiver and burn ; 

The dear sun floods the land 

as the morning falls toward noon, 

And a little wind is awake 

in the best of the latter June. 

They are busy winning the hay, 

and the life and the picture they make, 

If I were as once I was, 

I should deem it made for my sake : 

For here if one need not work 

is a place for happy rest, 

While one’s thought wends over the world 

north, south, and east and west. 
WILLIAM Morris. 





The Prospects of the Civilized World. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE CIVILIZED 

WORLD.! 

THERE is a distinction in kind be- 
tween predictions which refer to a 
remote future, and which are neces- 
sarily, if not professedly, more or less 
arbitrary, and those which profess to in- 
fer what soon will be from what now is. 
A prophecy of the latter class, if it re- 
lates to social history, is a criticism of 
life. The Bible prophecies, according 
to the truer view of them which now 
prevails, are of this nature. They paint, 
indeed, imaginative scenes of ultimate 
glory ; but for the most part they ex- 
press the liveliest interest in the pres- 
ent, and declare what, under the divine 
purpose and law, the present is about 
to bring forth in the future. Such a 
prophecy pronounces judgment upon 
existing tendencies, and serves both 
for a warning and for an encourage- 
ment. No philosophy of causation will 
drive out of the heads of living men 
the belief that they can do something 
to guide the course of things, and so 
to modify the future. Men have always 
been accustomed to assume, and they 
will go on assuming, that they can set 
themselves against a. tendency which 
they believe to be dangerous, and give 
support by their endeavors to one that 
promises to lead to good. Some of 
those who are most convinced that the 
future is a necessary consequence to be 
developed out of the present, and most 
sure about manifest destiny, happen to 
be at the same time most earnest and 
importunate in denouncing what they 
consider to be hurtful habits and move- 
ments, and in urging their fellow-men 
to adopt and favor those which they 
judge to be beneficial. A forecast of 
the future which shows genuine insight 
is not only interesting to intellectual 
curiosity, but it can scarcely fail to 
have some moral influence. 

No one, I think, can read Mr. C. H. 
Pearson’s recent book without being in 
an unusual degree excited and dis- 
quieted by it. The extraordinary range 
of knowledge exhibited in it must 


1 National Life and Character: a Forecast. By 


Charles H, Pearson, 
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quickly awaken the reader’s respect ; 
and he will be impressed by the keen- 
ness and originality of observation, the 
philosophic calmness, the apparent dis- 
interestedness and openness of mind; 
with which tendencies are traced and 
probable results indicated. And the 
author touches upon all the things that 
concern us most closely — upon our be- 
liefs as to the unseen world and the life 
beyond the grave, upon the relations, of 
husband and wife and of parents and 
children, upon town and country, upon 
trained armies and volunteers, upon 
poetry and art, upon science and in- 
dustrial invention ; — 


Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 
voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est: farrago libelli, 


But what will probably most astonish 
the reader is the success, with which 
Mr. Pearson conceals any interest he 
may feel as a fellow-man in human 
doings and fortunes. There is some- 


thing abnormal in the dispassionate 
coolness with which he reports upon 


the world and the downward way on 
which it is going—a coolness which 
the impatience of his readers may be 
tempted to resent as cynical. Almost 
the only sign of warmth is in the an- 
gry bitterness of the remarks on ‘the 
Churches” and theology, though some 
other antipathies may be guessed. We © 
cannot help wondering what purpose 
the author had in writing the book ; 
we feel as we read that so serious a 
thinker must have had some purpose 
besides that of making a good many 
of his fellow-men unhappy; but the 
object he had in view is not apparent. 
He gives us a dismal prospect, and 
he writes as if he held a brief for 
discouragement ; but here and there he 
suggests that it does not much signify. 
He gives us leave to reject his forecast 
if we please, on the ground that ra- 
tional forecasts have often turned out 
mistaken. Where he does refer to the 
effect which his prophecies may have 
upon his readers’ minds, his language 
is curiously confused, and we speculate 
in vain as to what he can really mean. 
Thus at the close of chapter i. he says 
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that, for us of the Aryan race and the | 
Christian faith, — | 
our pride of place will be humiliated... . 
We shall wake to find ourselves elbowed | 


| 


and hustled, and perhaps even thrust aside, | 
by people whom we looked down upon as | 
servile, and thought of as bound always to | 
minister to our needs. The solitary conso- | 
lation will be, that the changes have been | 
inevitable. It has been our work to organ- 
ize and create, to carry peace and law and 
order over the world, that others may enter 
inand enjoy. Yet in some of us the feeling 
of caste is so strong that we are not sorry 
to think we shall have passed away before 
that day arrives. 

If we, who will have passed away, are 
to wake, it will be presumably in the 
persons of our descendants. For whom, 
then, will the consolation be ? For us, 
to whose pain the author allows no 
better name than that of injured caste- 
feeling ? Our consolation is, that we 
shall not see, except in prevision, the 
melancholy condition to which our hu- 
mane endeavors, aided by opportune 
circumstances, are bringing the world. 
The deluge will be after our time. This 
is a consolation which I should suppose 
to be hardly worth offering. But it is 
about as satisfactory as that which our 
descendants will have, in the reflection 
that the changes were inevitable. This 
stoical acquiescence in the inevitable is 





the solitary moral attitude which Mr. 
Pearson suggests to his readers. But 
ean he really think that he is offering 
them consolation? I should suggest 


for this purpose the reflection: ‘ We | 


did our best ; it is not our fault, but 
Nature’s.’’ Still stranger is the passage 
which concludes the volume. The 


author seems to feel that he must say | 


something in the way of moral reflec- 


tion ;, but he has nothing to say, and he | 


dogs. not shrink from saying that noth- 


ing.in: curiously unmeaning phrases :— | 


When Christianity began to appear gro- 
tesque and incredible, men reconciled them- 
selves to the change by belief in an age of 
reason, of enlightenment, of progress. It 
is now more than probable that our science, 
our civilization, our great and real advance 
in the practice of government, are only 
bringing us nearer to the day when the 
lower races will predominate in the world, 
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when the higher races will lose their noblest 
elements, when we shall ask nothing from 
the day but to live, nor from the future but 
that we may not deteriorate. Even so, 
there will still remain to us ourselves. Sim- 
ply to do our work in life, and to abide the 
issue, if we stand erect before the eternal 
calm as cheerfully as our fathers faced the 
eternal unrest, may be nobler training for 
our souls than the faith in progress (p. 344). 


Here, again, “‘we’’ are evidently our 
descendants. “ Eternal” is always an 
impressive word, but why is it applied 
either to the calm or to the unrest ? 
The unrest, at all events, was not eter- 
nal, for it will have been superseded by 
the calm ; and the calm at any moment 
can scarcely be more than a stage in 
the progress of decay ad non esse. Our 
fathers are not happily described as 
having cheerfully faced unrest, whether 
eternal or temporary ; it should rather 
be said of them that, sustained by faith 
in Divine Providence, and animated by 
hope of a better future, they threw 
themselves into the struggle of their 
time, and were a part of its “ unrest.” 
To do our work in life, and abide the 
issue, has a good old sound ; but what 
is the work of life to be, when people 
will ask nothing from the day but to 
live, when they know of no Taskmaster 
who sets them their work and takes 
account of its performance, when they 


/see clearly that any good efforts which 
they might put forth would only make 


‘things worse, when “the savor of va- 
cant lives will go up to God from every 
| home ’’ ? (p. 338). I could willingly be- 
‘lieve that our author secretly intended 
to suggest to his readers an unspoken 
alternative ; that he would wish “ some 
of us ”’ to say, ‘‘ These depressing prog- 
nostics are not easy to refute ; it looks 
as if decay may be coming upon our 
world ; but it will be better to resist the 
‘coming evil with all our might than to 
stare blankly at it, or to acquiesce 
cheerfully in it; we have still enough 
of faith and hope at the back of our 
minds and the bottom of our hearts to 
give us courage to die fighting.” 

It seems possible that Mr. Pearson 
may have been vexed by the cheerful 
anticipations of those who believe in 
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reason, enlightenment, and progress. 
Those imaginative spirits who are most 
excited by the movements of our time 
have been dreaming of universal peace 
and happiness. In epochs of change, 
forecasts of the future have not been 
uncommon, and prophecies of evil have 
always added a growling accompaniment 
to the hopeful forecasts. There are 
plenty of disaffected persons in these 
days who rather enjoy telling us that 
weare going to the bad ; who look with 
disgust on triumphant democracy, and 
are sure that we are in the way to lose 
refinement and religion, if not on the 
eve of a period of robbery and rioting. 
But these Cassandra warnings do not 
aim at being scientific ; they are rather 
expressions of displeasure at the turn 
things are taking than attempts to con- 
ceive the actual condition of the world 
during the coming generations. It is 
impossible to take part in making 
changes, or to rejoice in their being 
made, without believing that mankind 
will on the whole and in the long run 
be the better for them. The youthful 


and poetical, who dip into the future far 
as human eye can see, have always had 
visions of a better and happier as well 


as more wonderful world. Just now, 
philanthropy, which pervades all classes, 
and socialism, which is the creed of 
those who are most zealous in promot- 
ing social’ change, are looking forward 
toa millennium of general comfort and 
international harmony. Attempts have 
been made to give realistic representa- 
tions of the socialist world of the future, 
in which life is to be made easy and 
happy for all by a skilful reconciliation 
of interests. Through no such revolu- 
tion, but as a gradual result of evolu- 
tion, a satisfactory future has been 
anticipated by philosophers also. Mr. 
J. S. Mill gave economic reasons for 
expecting a stationary condition of soci- 
ety, in which a quiet and general pur- 
suit of things really desirable may take 
the place of eager competition and the 
increasing of wealth. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer convinces himself that, by the 
continued action of existing causes, an 
industrial organization of society will 
completely supersede the military or- 
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ganization which is already passing 
away, and will bring with it general 
well-being, and oblige every one to be 
amiable. To disturb these pleasant 
prospects of the augmenting happiness 
of the superior races, Mr. Pearson 
brings to the front the Chinese, the 
Negroes, the Indians of the tropical 
parts of America, and the natives of 
British India. His primary argument 
is, that the yellow and black races are 
bound to multiply and advance, and .se 
to squeeze into narrower quarters the 
hitherto dominant races of the temper- 
ate zone. 

The first and gravest danger with 
which Europe is threatened is from the 
expansion of China. Mr. Pearson, a 
distinguished Oxford student, has been 
minister of education in Victoria, and 
he looks back with keen satisfaction 
upon the policy adopted by the Austra- 
lians towards the Chinese. What the 
yellow race is capable of doing was 
seen and tested in Australia. China 
has a multitudinous population, trained 
to habits of industry, habituated to 
privation and hardships, of singular 
toughness in body and spirit, ready to 
emigrate to any land to which they are 
attracted by a hope of bettering them- 
selves. Mr. Pearson’s auguries with 
regard to the future development of 
China have been to some extent antici- 
pated by other observers, who have 
predicted that both Russia and the 
British Empire may find in that power 
a formidable rival on their Oriental 
frontiers. Ihave come across a physi- 
ological forecast, which goes beyond 
Mr. Pearson’s, in a paper by Mr. 8. S. 
Buckman on ‘Some Laws of Heredity, 
and their Application to Man,” read 
before the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field 
Club, and published in their ‘* Proceed- 
ings,”’ vol. x., part iii. : — 


In time —a distant time truly, but none 
the less certain — the European, the quick- 
developing race, will disappear altogether. 
. . . Medical science and philanthropy, 
though admirable for the individual, abso- 
lutely necessary for a high degree of civil- 
ization, and indispensable for the evolution 
of scientific thought, are decidedly detri- 
mental to the race. They keep alive and 
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allow to multiply just those weakly mem- 
bers who would be so surely and summarily 
weeded out by that rough-and-ready process 
known as Natural Selection. In the dis- 
tant future, when that over-population 
which they do so much to cherish (teste 
India at the present day) precipitates a gen- 
uine struggle for existence, the races in 
which natural selection has been checked 
the most will assuredly go to the wall. A 
race in which a high level of physical vital- 
ity is maintained by a constant struggle for 
existence under arduous but healthy condi- 
tions, a race able to subsist on a sparing 
quantity of food from the same cause, a 
race unaffected by so-called civilization, 
and a race sufficiently prolific withal, is the 
one which is destined to occupy the place 
of the Europeans. Strange as it may seem, 
the Chinese appear to be fitted for the 
work (pp. 315, 316). 


Mr. Pearson takes shorter views, and 
does not look forward so far as to the 
extinction of the European race, but is 
content to threaten it with decline and 
torpor. He sees other inferior races 


advancing with minatory strides, the 
lower civilization showing more vigor 
than the higher; but it is with China 


that we have to reckon first : — 

No one in California or Australia, where 
the effects of Chinese competition have 
been studied, has, I believe, the smallest 
doubt that Chinese laborers, if allowed to 
eome in freely, could starve all the white 
men in either country out of it, or force 
them to submit to harder work and a much 
lower standard of wages. In Victoria, a 
single trade, that of furniture-making, was 
taken possession of and ruined for white 
men, within the space of something like 
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throughout Asia, from England and Ger- 
many (pp. 125, 126). 

This is the check with which England 
is most immediately threatened—a 
deadly competition in the Eastern 
markets. And Mr. Pearson makes the 
shrewd observation, that ‘‘ the Chinese 
would be less dangerous than they are 
if they were as warlike as the Turks in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, because in that case they would 
waste their reproductive forces in 
arms’’ (p. 96). ‘“‘Every year seems 
to increase the pre-eminence of indus- 
trial over essentially martial nations ”’ 
(p. 95). But he believes that China 
will soon become formidable as a mili- 
tary power :— 

Neither does it seem possible to imag- 
ine that the great inert force of China will 
not some day be organized and rendered 
mobile and capable of military aggression. 
. . » We have compelled her to come into 
the fellowship of nations. She has adopted 
steamers, and European artillery and arnty 
organization ; she has accepted the tele- 
graph ; she is about to introduce railways ; 
and she has credit enough to carry out the 
changes she needs with foreign capital. On 
three sides of her lie countries that she may 
easily seize, over which very often she has 
some old claim, and in the climate of which 
| her people can live. Flexible as Jews, they 
can thrive on the mountain plateaux of 
| Thibet and under the sun of Singapore ; 
|more versatile even than Jews, they are 
| excellent laborers, and not without merit 
as soldiers and sailors ; while they have a 
| capacity for trade which no other nation of 
| the East possesses. They do not need even 
| the accident of a man of genius to develop 





five years. Only two large employers ex- | their magnificent future. Ordinary states- 

cluded Chinamen altogether; and white | manship, adopting the improvements of 

men, where they were retained, were kept | Europe without offending the customs and 

on only to supply a limited demand for the | prejudices of the people, may make them a 
. i \g » . Whi | . : . 

best kind of work. Now, what Chinamen | state which no Power in Europe will dare 


ean do in Melbourne... Chinamen at | 
home could do incomparably better, if they | 
worked in establishments fitted up with) 
the best machinery and were directed by | 
foremen knowing the European taste. Does 
any one doubt that the day is at hand when | 
China will have cheap fuel from her coal- 
mines, cheap transport by railways and | 
steamers, and will have founded technical | 
schools to develop her industries ? When- | 


ever that day comes, she may wrest md 


control ef the world’s markets, especially 


to disregard; with an army which can 
march by fixed stages across Asia; and a 
fleet which could hold its own against any 
the strongest of European Powers could 
afford to keep permanently in Chinese 
waters (pp. 111, 112). 

The reader sees with what verve our 
author argues his case. One of his 
chief points is, that emigration has of 
late years done much to promote the 
prosperity of the European, and espe- 
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cially of the British races, by providing 
a vent for their growing numbers, and 
for their more eager and enterprising 
spirits ; and that soon there will be no 
vacant part of the globe which these 
more civilized races can occupy. The 
black and yellow races are filling up 
the hotter parts of the globe with their 
much-enduring populations. -Mr. Pear- 
son speaks with pride and warmth as 
an Australian colonist who has ‘ re- 
sided twenty years under the Southern 
Cross :”? — 

We know that colored and white labor 
cannot exist side by side; we are well 
aware that China can swamp us with a 
single year’s surplus of population ; and we 
know that if national existence is sacrificed 
to the working of a few mines and sugar 
plantations, it is not the Englishman alone, 
but the whole civilized world that will be 
the losers. ... We are guarding the last 
part of the world, in which the higher races 
can live and increase freely, for the higher 
civilization (p. 16). 


But this one outlet will not serve us 
long. The European nations, accord- 


ing to our author’s view, will undergo 


industrial compression. They will be 
shut up within their own territories, 
with shrinking trade, and with the 
necessity of retaining and supporting 
their entire populations. State Social- 
ism in all its forms will of necessity be 
developed, the increase of population 
will be restrained, and each nation will 
be compelled to arm itself to the teeth, 
not from any love of war, but for self- 
defence, and as the condition of pre- 
serving its national existence. That is 
the political and economic condition 
which will be foxced upon the nations 
of Europe by this one definite cause 
—the certain and closely approaching 
expansion of the inferior races of the 
world. 

Those who have any belief in “a 
Hand that guides”? would be inclined 
to set their faith defiantly against all 
such calculations. That faith was once 
expressed with characteristic and _ re- 
freshing vigor by Luther :— 

Potentates and princes nowadays [we 
should say statists and philosophers] set to 
work calculating : three times three make 
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nine, twice seven are fourteen; ‘so-and-so 
will do so-and-so ; in this manner will the 
business surely take effect. But our Lord 
God says unto them, For whom, then, do 
ye hold me. Fora cypher? DoT sit here 
above in vain and to no purpose? You 
shall know that I will twist your accounts 
about finely, and make them all false reck- 
onings (Table-Talk, Bohn’s edition, p. 310). 


Whatever Mr. Pearson’s private con- 
victions may be, in developing ‘the 
argument of this book,” he certainly 
takes the line of treating our Lord God 
as acypher. He looks only at the facts 
and processes of the present time, and 
from these he deduces what, according 
to judicious reasoning, enlightened by 
the experience of the past, may be ex- 
pected to be their results in the proxi- 
mate future. Those of his readers who 
would decline to meet him on this 
ground of rational calculation, he on 
his part would decline to meet at all. 
There is no sign of his having any gen- 
eral theory or set of opinions which he 
wishes to make interesting and attrac- 
tive. The most instructive part of the 
book —though every page is crowded 
with knowledge — is that in which the 
author dwells on the religious and so- 
cial and intellectual tendencies of the 
English world of our time. But as he 
makes this onward aggressive march of 
the yellow and black races, and the 
consequent repression of the Aryan 
races, the basis of his argument, this is 
the consideration which first challenges 
the attention of the reader. 

As regards a Christian faith in ‘ our 
Lord God,” we are not entitled to hold 
that it may not be in the designs of 
Divine Providence that races which 
have done their work should give way 
to other races, through which the devel- 
opment of mankind in general should 
be advanced. We must go farther, and 
admit that, if this terrestrial globe is 
destined to lose its power of sustaining 
life, and the sun itself is gradually part- 
ing with its heat, we have to face the 
remote contingency of the extinction of 
the whole human race. We are bound 
to be cautious about dictating to our 
Lord God as well as ignoring him. But 
on his own ground we may find reason 
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for keeping our author’s conclusion at 
bay. What has been the most conspicu- 
ous feature of all past human history ? 
Confessedly, war. Mr. Pearson notes 
the fact that the Chinese race is not 
constitutionally warlike, as the Turks 
were. He also refers to the growing 
distaste of modern Europeans, and 
especially of the English, for violent 
proceedings, and to the shortness and 
comparative humanity of recent wars. 
But he takes for granted that the Chi- 
nese will create formidable armies, and 
he believes that the nations of Europe 
will be compelled to become more mili- 
tary than they are now. He is not the 
dreamer dwelling on the happy time 
when the battle-flags shall be furled, in 
the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world. From his point of view, 
what is more probable than that war 
will reign in the future as it has reigned 
in the past — war with a thousand bat- 
tles, and shaking a hundred thrones ? 
It is true that the imperial sceptre of 
Great Britain forbids fighting in India 
and South Africa, and is likely to do so 
increasingly in Central and Northern 
Africa, and that under the Pax Britan- 
nica the protected races multiply with 
inconvenient rapidity. But is it possi- 
ble that great powers should be built 
up out of the inferior races without 
desolating wars ? All experience con- 
futes such a forecast. Mr. Pearson 
himself supplies evidence against it: 
‘* India left to itself might be rent for a 
time by the war of Mussulman and 
Hindoo ; but India is too populous for 
any large part of its people to be ex- 
terminated, unless indeed wars were 
waged in the Chinese fashion” (p. 34). 
Within our own time, the Tae-ping war 
cost China many millions of people, 
and was at last brought to an end by 
British aid. A Mohammedan rebellion 
was stamped out by Chinese troops in 
Yunnan and Ili, after wars in which 
millions of lives were destroyed (p. 
132). Mr. Pearson says: ‘* Although 
it would not be wise to calculate that 
there will be no revival of the old sav- 
agery, it is reasonable to expect that 
the accepted practice of civilized na- 
tious will, on the whole, maintain it- 
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self, and will influence the procedure 
of conquerors in southern Asia, in 
Africa, and in South America ”’ (p. 82). 
It is not in the least reasonable, I sub- 
mit, to expect that ‘‘ massacres which 
Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, or Tu- 
renne would have looked upon as the 
regrettable but necessary consequences 
of war’? (p. 83), should not occur in 
the procedure of Chinese or Negro 
conquerors unrestrained by any in- 
fluence of European powers ; the devel- 
opment of strength and ambition and 
military effectiveness in half-civilized 
races cannot fail to be accompanied by 
wars of the old kind, such as will break 
up dominions and keep down the in- 
crease of populations. As _ regards 
immediate prospects in Europe, there 
are many who see in the large scale of 
the existing armaments of the nations 
a most dangerous incitement to war, 
and who therefore long to persuade the 
powers to reduce simultaneously their 
military strength: Mr. Pearson evi- 
dently holds, and I think more wisely, 
not only that any attempts to arrange 
simultaneous disarmament would be 
futile, but that if France or Russia, 
Germany or Austria, were seriously to 
diminish its preparations for war, war 
would be the more likely to break out. 
It can hardly be doubted that a tempt- 
ing opportunity would be too much for 
the self-restraint of almost any of the 
Continental powers ; and the shock of 
modern war between great nations, 
though it may be brief, is terrific and 
highly destructive. The fact that our 
author has omitted to take account of 
the chances of wars—of wars which 
would excite mankind, and change goy- 
ernments, and sweep away millions of 
men — seems to me sufficient of itself 
to weaken the verisimilitude of his 
forecast. But that the statesmen of 
Russia and of England are bound to 
keep their eyes upon China with a cer- 
tain anxiety, and that this is one of the 
many reasons for looking to the security 
of our imperial system, and for refus- 
ing to abandon ourselves to sentimental 
dreams, Mr. Pearson’s readers will 
probably be more convinced than they 
were before. 
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Having satisfied himself that within 
a century or two the Chinese, the Ne- 
groes, and the native populations of 
British India and Central America, will 
be driving back the European races 
and penning them within the lands of 
the temperate zone, it was natural that 
our author should go on to consider 
how the civilized nations, and the En- 
glish in particular, would meet this new 
condition. We are thus led to a general 
survey of the tendencies now to be 
discerned in the habits and activities of 
the English race. To Mr. Pearson’s 
eyes, all things are moving in the same 
direction —towards more general and 
equally diffused comfort, and towards 
flatness, dulness, vacuity. 





It seems to | 


ical ease which our author expects to | 
me very questionable whether the phys- | 


prevail is likely to be secured in con- 
junction with the other conditions 
which he supposes. 


State Socialism will make progress ; that 
the whole population, acting through 
the State as iis effective organ, will 
have its mind set on providing for itself 


the necessaries of life in sufficient abun- 
dance ; and that it will succeed in its 
aim. This is perhaps a little too like 
the views of the sanguine State Social- 
ists, who take for granted that the 
State, being all-powerful, can do what 
it pleases in the sphere of economics, 
and make every one comfortable. If 
England were to lose its trade and be 
shut in upon itself, it would have some 
hard times to go through in adjusting 
itself to these new circumstances. And 
an army maintained by conscription at 
a strength which would make it a 
match for any invaders, and kept in the 
highest state of military efficiency, 
would heavily tax the resources of the 
country. Can it be considered probable 
that these things would result in an 
‘* eternal calm” settling upon the land ? 
The physical comfort of Mr. Pearson’s 
forecast may be to many a welcome 
set-off against the dismal colors of the 
rest of his picture. But some of us 
would as lief, perhaps, see our country 
perishing in final convulsions, as de- 
scending towards a permanent level of 
well-fed animal life. 


He believes that | 
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Again and again I find the suspicion 
recurring that our author is not express- 
ing his whole mind in this book. The 
general thesis which he develops is this 
—that all the changes of recent years 
are not only inevitable, but good and 
desirable, and that they all tend to de- 
generacy and decay. Over a _ wide 
range of subjects, with a rare wealth 
of illustration, and with pertinacious 
analysis, he sets himself to demonstrate 
this tendency. As it was impossible 
that any one could be so wise as Lord 
Thurlow looked, so we may say it is 
impossible for any serious thinker — 
much more for a man who has been a 
minister of education — to be so coldly 
cynical as Mr. Pearson might seem to 
be. To prophesy evils which cannot 
be guarded against, and to show that 
these are the results of good motives 
and right actions, with no purpose but 
to make: the doers unhappy, seems too 
dismal a task for any one but an impos- 
sible cynic to undertake. And there 
are jets of heat — to be felt in an occa- 
sional fiery phrase like this, ‘‘If the 
people of Athens had not been quick- 
ened by the inspiration of empire, if 
they had stooped to count heads or ships ”’ 
— which issue from no merely cynical 
nature. It is true, however, that the 
telling phrases which catch the reader’s 
attention are apt to have a touch of 
cynicism about them. Their epigram- 
matic irony strikes one the more from 
their occurring in the course of an 
almost careless, though vigorous and 
scholarly, style of writing. The fol- 
lowing are casual examples: ‘* Charity 
occasionally blesses him that gives, and 
habitually demoralizes him who takes ”’ 
(p. 206); ‘*human nature has always 
shown itself impatient of conjugal re- 
straints ’’ (p. 236) ; such is the absolute 
decorum demanded in our day from a 
leading man, that ‘ Nelson, Welling- 
ton, and Warren Hastings would 
scarcely be permitted now to save the 
Empire” (p. 202). But “ the argument 
of this book” is the matter to which 
the author would probably request the 
reader to confine his attention; and 
about the bearing of this there is no 
uncertainty. 
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The spirit which, as Mr. Pearson 
recognizes, has been working in the 
characteristic opinions and habits and 
in the legislative reforms of this epoch 
is that of -humanity, or consideration 
of the claims and happiness of all. 
Amongst ‘*the liberal changes of the 
century ’’ he specifies ‘religious toler- 
ance, the mitigation of the penal laws, 
the recognition of the laborer’s right to 
associate, the diffusion of education, 
the extension of the suffrave.’’ These 
he describes as ‘‘ acts of justice,’’ ** em- 
inently defensible,’’ and as, at the same 
time, unavoidable. And, on the whole, 
their tendency is towards State Social- 
ism. Competition, the free struggle of 
individuals, is being superseded by the 
care of all for each. ‘The State ap- 
pears to be the best expression of the 
wishes of the majority ;”’ ‘‘each man 
identifies himself more and more with 
the needs and aspirations of his fellow- 
countrymen ;”’ ** what are now the gov- 
erning classes will have to arrange 
reasonable compromises by which the 
condition of the poor is made endura- 
Mr. Pearson has 


ble’? (pp. 27, 28). 
some acute remarks on Democracy, as 
a different thing from Socialism, but 
a form of government which in these 
days promotes Socialism: ‘* Socialism 
gives an industrial programme ; de- 
mocracy only gives the power of adopt- 


ing & programme” (p. 110). Every 
month that has gone by since the 
author penned his forecast has made it 
more certain that we are moving, and 
shall continue to move — tentatively 
and by degrees, and in respectful disre- 
gard of many warnings —towards the 
varrying out of the industrial pro- 
gramme of State Socialism. It is pos- 
sible that experience may say to us 
before long, Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further. But everything seems 
to portend that we shall go a good deal 
beyond our present stage in the con- 
trolling of labor and trade by public 
authorities, and in the application of 
the wealth of the country to the promo- 
tion of the genéral wellbeing. 

One of Mr. Pearson’s most original 
views is his expectation that the re- 
ligion of the future will be the worship 
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of the State. He shows how, to the 
minds of the coming generations, be- 
neficence and help and protection will 
be largely associated with the action of 
the civil power : — 

The State watches over the infant life 

from birth; provides that the growing 
child is not stunted by excessive toil, is 
properly clothed and fed, and is so educated 
as to have a fair start in life; it assures 
the adult against starvation, protects him 
from foreign enemies, from tyrannical em- 
ployers, and from the criminal classes that 
prey upon property ; it secures him liberty 
of thought and faith ; and it offers him the 
means of safe and easy insurance against 
illness and death. It is constantly endeav- 
oring to extend the sphere of its beneficent 
energies. . . . Neither is it merely material 
benefits with which a great country endows 
its citizens. The countrymen of Chatham 
and Wellington, of Washington and Lin- 
coln, of Joan of Are and Gambetta—in 
short, the citizens of every historic State — 
are richer by great deeds that have formed 
the national character, by winged werds 
that have passed into current speech, by the 
example of lives and labors consecrated to 
the service of the Commonwealth. The 
religion of the State is surely as worthy of 
reverence as any creed of the Churches, 
and ought to grow in intensity year by year 
(pp. 224, 225). 
It will hardly be hypercritical if I note 
in this last sentence the confusedness 
which appears here and there in the 
book, and which probably indicates that 
the author had not an opportunity of 
revising it carefully. The intended 
meaning of the sentence presumably is, 
that the State is as worthy of religious 
reverence as any divine being named 
in the creeds of the Churches —as the 
Heavenly Father, for example, or the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Religion which 
grows in intensity must be the feeling 
of reverence or worship, not the object 
of worship ; but it is the object of wor- 
ship, and not the feeling, that is more 
or less worthy of reverence. 

On a succeeding page the author 
says :— 

The religion of the country [that is, the 
worship of the civil power] is likely to be- 
come a deeper and more serious feeling as 
the sphere of State action increases, as the 
State shows itself more beneficent in its 
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aims than a good king, more effectively 
moral than the Churches, and more com- 
prehensive and human than king or Church, 
aristocratic caste, or guild of associated 
workmen (pp. 227, 228). 


That the morality of the State is su- 
perior to that of the Churches is one of 
the author’s most emphatic allega- 
tions. His chief indictment against 


the Churches is that they have re- 
strained individual liberty : — 


Every Church is tempted to compromise 
with human frailty so long as its own su- 
premacy is recognized. It often, almost 
habitually, prefers the immoral man, who 
gives it no trouble, to the moral man, who 
is always fingering his conscience, and 
doubting how far the Church system is ade- 
quate. To a considerable extent, accord- 
ingly, the Churches proscribe independence 
of speculation, and weaken the springs of 
character by relaxing the moral fibre (p. 
264). 

When the Churches have sought to 
impose morality upon their members, 
they have failed : — 


In the struggle to repress irrepressible 
human nature the Churches have always 
been worsted, and their defeats have neces- 
sarily been disgraceful. Even, however, if 
the Church ideal could be maintained, it 
would be at the cost of something better 
than the formal abstinence from evil— of 
human liberty. If we can conceive a gen- 
eration that abstained from saying what it 
thought for fear of Church censures ; that 
was sober, moral, and cleanly mouthed, not 
because it regarded vice as evil, but be- 
cause it feared fine, imprisonment, or dis- 
grace; that talked with the tongue of 
By-ends, while within was all uncleanness, 
we should have the picture of a society 
more hopelessly corrupt than the world has 
ever yet seen. Thesons of such men would 
be born, suckled, and bred in lies ; would 
inherit the lust of the flesh, the craven 
spirit, and the tortuous intellect. In vin- 
dicating for every man the right to think 
mistakenly, to speak foolishly, and to live 
within limits riotously, the State has vindi- 
cated also the right to believe on conviction, 
to denounce error fearlessly, and to lead 


sweet and wholesome lives, untainted Dy | 


Pharisaism, and not degraded by the re- 
proach of a profitable conformity (pp. 198, 
199). 


As I have before intimated, there 
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seems to be unquestionable warmth, 
if rather doubtful reasonableness, in 
our author’s polemic against ‘the 
Churches : ’? — 


While it is apparent that society has lost 
nothing by transferring the correctional 
functions of the old Churches in certain 
matters of religious and moral obligation to 
the secular law-giver, it is demonstrable 
that it has gained very much since the State 
has vindicated its supreme right to deal 
with such matters as pauperism, the right 
of labor, and popular education. All these 
are issues in which the Church has failed 
from having a low ideal, as well as from 
inherent ineffectiveness (p. 205). 


As regards education, for example, 
**the clergy in every country demand 
the control of the schools ; and, while 
they are willing to teach the elements 
of knowledge, desire above all to send 
out the scholars entrusted to them satu- 
rated with a superficial and gross the- 
ology’ (p. 214). But these clerical 
desires and demands are in vain. 
Moral authority, as well as the fascina- 
tion of promise, has passed from the 
Chureh to the State. Christianity is 
now seen to be ‘* grotesque and incred- 
ible’? (p. 344), as well as injurious to 
morality ; and men in general will 
transfer their faith and worship to the 
secular power. 

Together with the gross theology 
with which the clergy are endeavoring 
in vain to saturate the recalcitrant laity, 
a “religion of- the family,’’ according 
to our author, is also passing away, to 
be similarly lost in the apotheosis of 
the State.. With regard to the family, 
I must again observe that it is diflicult 
to make out Mr. Pearson’s real feeling. 
The basis of the family — that which 
made it what it has been till now —he 
describes as a barbarous absolutism ex- 
ercised by the husband and father and 
master. The man claimed to do what 
he liked with his wife and children, 
and if he behaved brutally, ‘the 
Church ” made no objection : — 





| As late as the thirteenth century, the 
|Chureh courts in England ruled that a 
| husband could transfer his wife to another 
man for a period determinable at the recip- 
ient’s pleasure (p. 230). The right of the 
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parent to leave his child uneducated, or to 
put it to sordid or excessive toil during the 
years of growth, has only been encroached 
upon in quite recent times (p. 231). 

We are reminded that the main pur- 
pose of marriage was, according to the 
old idea, the continuance of the family. 
Now, 

the primitive marriage of suitability, the 
marriage which aimed first at constituting 
the conditions for a new family, and which 
only regarded inclination in the second 
place, is being superseded everywhere by 
marriages that are supposed to be based 
upon love, and only not disallowed by the 
judgment (p. 240). The feeling is apt to 
be less tender to the children, who were not 
the first thought in marriage, but only an 
inevitable incident, so to speak, than is the 
case in countries where the perpetuation of 
a family, the constitution of a home, have 
been the first thought. . . . It will be very 
marvellous if the present cordial’ relations 
of parents and children in France survive 
marriages of inclination, and their correla- 
tive, the law making marriage dissoluble 
(pp. 246, 247). In proportion as the family 
bonds are weakened, as the tie uniting hus- 
band and wife is more and more capricious, 
as the relations of the children to the par- 
ent become more and more temporary, will 
the religion of household life gradually dis- 
appear (p. 255). 


Mr. Pearson approves, as I have said, 


of the changes which he notes. He 
declares himself positively to be in 
sympathy with the humanity which has 
demanded the changes. Yet he un- 
shrinkingly points out what the world 
loses by them, and the decay which 
they are bringing on society. Here is 
one of the most serious passages in the 
book : — 


The Puritan condition of family life is 
dead, and cannot be revived. The results 
of that iron drill were obtained at a cost 
which none who passed through it can for- 
get, or would submit to again, or could 
endure to see inflicted upon their chil- 
dren. The mother who almost doubted if it 
were not sin to love the babe that smiled 
up in her face; the children who spoke 
with bated breath and were trained to or- 
derly composure on Sundays ; the belief of 
young and old that they lived in a world 
whose amusements and thoughts were 
irreverent and grotesque by the side of life 
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with its awful duties, even as laughter 
above a deathbed would be ; the conception 
of marriage as indissoluble; the recoil 
from libertinage of thought ‘or of moral 
tone as from shame and death, are all parts 
of a system that could only be maintained 
while the New Testament was believed in 
as something more than the best possible 
moral code—as the actual word of God. 
Instead of this we have got a new family 
life, which is infinitely genial, charming, 
and natural ; which gives free vent to the 
feelings, and cares liberally for culture and 
advancement in life. Only the sense of 
obligation, of duty to God, of living for- 
ward into eternity, has disappeared (pp. 
275, 276). 


The general result of the great 
changes upon which he dwells — of the 
retreat of the higher before the lower 
races, of State Socialism, of the rejec- 
tion of theology, of the transformation 
of family life—must be, our author 
argues, a decline of individual energy, 
of force of character, of productive life, 
in the European nations. The decline 
has already begun, and has but to go 
on. To many of Mr. Pearson’s criti- 
cisms there seems to be no possible 
answer but assent. But we learn 
from an early paragraph how deter- 
mined he is to prove his case. ‘ Per- 
haps one of the best instances of the 
decadence of English energy is in the 
imperfect welcome accorded to me- 
chanical invention” (p. 101). The 
reader’s curiosity is stimulated by this 
statement, with its singular phrase 
‘“¢imperfect welcome.’’ After a refer- 
ence to the famous English inventors, 
it is admitted “that Engiand still con- 
tributes the larger half of the world’s 
inventive fertility ;’’ but then, * En- 
gland no longer gets or deserves the 
credit for it.”” What, we ask, can this 
mean? It means that — 


Many of the best patents, such as the 
steam-plough, the sewing-machine, and the 
electric telegraph had to cross back to 
England from America before they could 
obtain recognition. Even Nasmyth’s steam 
hammer was employed in Creuzot .before 
the foundries of his own country adopted 
it. The English inventor is still more than 
the equal of his rivals ; more fertile in expe- 
dients than the German, and more patient 
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than the American. Where he fails is 
when he carries his work to market (p. 
102). 

If our manufacturers are really so 
much slower than their predecessors in 
taking advantage of new inventions, 
their backwardness’ is not very appar- 
ent to the ordinary observer ; and we 
are hardly led to expect the less strik- 
ing instances of the decadence of En- 
ylish energy to be very conclusive. 
But as regards literature, there is no 
gainsaying the indictment that all the 
higher branches of it are showing at 
this moment a lack of original and vig- 
orous genius. In poetry, including the 
drama, in prose fiction, in philosophy, 
in theology, we have nothing of the 
highest quality appearing or promising 
to appear. But are we not rather ina 
hurry in despairing ? Browning and 
Tennyson have only just left us. Her- 
bert Spencer still lives, in a green and 
not unproductive old age ; and if there 
is a growing impression, even amongst 
those who have been inclined to look to 
him for guidance, that he has not solved 


all the problems of existence, he can- 
not fail to rank amongst the master 


minds of philosophy. Mr. Pearson ar- 
gues, indeed, that the materials of po- 
etry have been exhausted ; — 


It appears possible to imagine a not very 
distant time when the student will recoil 
from every new variation in worse verse of 
the old themes, as a lover of music closes 
his ear against familiar melodies ground out 
on a barrel-organ, and when men gifted with 
the power to feel and write will be para- 
lyzed, if they attempt earnest work, by the 
recollection that almost this exact thing 
has been done before, and has passed into 
household words or speech (p. 301). 


But is it not also possible to imagine 
that the same thing might have been 
said towards the close of the last 
century ? Science itself is not too 
dominant or sacred to have its future 
questioned by our critical advocatus di- 
aboli. Amongst competent students in 
general a sanguine expectation prevails 
as to the further interesting discoveries 
to which those of recent years may be 
leading. But Mr. Pearson. refuses to 
be drawn into any kind of hope :— 
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It is surely not unreasonable to surmise 
that there are limitations in the nature 
of the universe which must circumscribe 
the achievements of speculative research. 
Every astronomer knows that there was 
only one secret of the universe to be dis- 
covered, and that when Newton told it to 
the world the supreme triumph of astron- 
omy was achieved. Whether Darwin, or 
some one else, shall have disclosed the 
other great mystery of the generation of 
life, it is none the less certain that all 
future triumphs will be insignificant by the 
side of the first luminous hypothesis (p. 
291). 


In this last sentence I hardly think the 
author can have made his meaning in- 
telligible. But he is confident that 
nothing of primary importance remains 
to be found out : — 


Then, again, not only is science ceasing 
to be a prophet, but in virtue of her very 
triumphs, precisely because her thoughts 
are passing into the life-blood of the world, 
is she losing visible influence as a liberal 
education. It is coming to be matter of 
history that she has taught us to substitute 
law for caprice in our conceptions of the 
divine will; that she has relegated the 
belief in secondary causes, and the belief in 
arbitrary interpositions of the First Cause, 
to the lumber-room of fable ; that she has 
given us a broader and intenser view of 
nature, while she has left us the fairyland 
of the world’s childhood for an appreciable 
treasure. Other harvests have now been 
gathered in. The prophet and. leader is 
rapidly becoming a handmaid. Her possi- 
bilities can be pretty accurately summed up 
or forecast in a cyclopedia ; and having 
delivered herself of her one imperishable 
protest against popular theology, she has 
no other great moral truth to declare (pp. 
291, 292). 


Thus does our able and determined 
author write Ichabod over all the 
achievements of the higher civilization 
of the world. He sees all these achieve- 
ments, noting especially the social 
changes in which our generation is 
chiefly interested, and behold, they are 
very good. We could not wish them to 
have been otherwise ; manifest destiny 
decreed that they should not be other- 
wise. But these good and necessary 
changes are bringing on with appalling 
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rapidity an equilibrium of stagnation : 
the paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

In the passage just quoted the read- 
er will be aware of that angry tone 
towards religious beliefs to which I have 
referred as indicating more of personal 
feeling than the author otherwise al- 
lows to appear. But in this rejecting 
of theology, if science and morality 
have triumphed, the world is admitied 
to have lost vital force : — 

It is conceivable that our later world may 
find itself deprived of all that it valued on 
earth, of the pageantry of subject prov- 
inces and the’ reality of commerce, while it 
has neither a disinterred literature to amuse 
it [as in the Renaissance], nor a vitalized 
religion to give it spiritual strength (p. 131). 

It seems reasonable to assume that the 
world will be left without deep convictions 
or enthusiasm, without the regenerating 
influence of the ardor for political reform 
and the fervor of pious faith, which have 
quickened men for centuries past, as noth- 
ing else has quickened them, with a passion 
purifying the soul (pp. 336, 337). 


Our author evidently does not know 


how to adjust his attitude towards re- 
ligious faith ; he can neither live with 
it nor without it; he spurns its creed 
as grotesque ; he finds its austerity 
intolerable ; but yet—to be without 
**the sense of obligation, of duty to 
God, of living forward into eternity,” 
is to have lost spiritual strength, a su- 
preme quickening and purifying fervor. 
In one passage that I have quoted he 
speaks with vehemence of the rule of 
the Church as making men whited sep- 
ulchres, and of the happiness of having 
this superseded by the freedom ‘to live 
riotously within limits” given by the 
secular authority. But in other places 
he assumes that the law and opinion of 
the secular authority will force upon 
men increased outward decorum : — 

It can scarcely be doubted that civiliza- 
tion is at present the winning force, and 
that while its admirable police will impose 
a stricter morality everywhere, the scien- 
tifie spirit which it fosters will dissipate the 
larger part of traditional religion (p. 273). 
Will men, in the etiolated condition to 
which they are to be reduced, have lost 
desire and vanity and perverseness, and 
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all the causes of disorder and immo- 
rality, as well as the hopes and imter- 
ests which have hitherto kept morality 
alive ? Our author can hardly think 
so, for he observes in one place that the 
non-religious man of the future ‘ will 
clutch with a fierce avidity at power or 
wealth, or at the pleasures which are 
purchased by the provision of power 
and wealth ’’ (p. 276). 

Perhaps the chief value of this re- 
morseless book is that it brings us face 
to face with a world to which a God is 
unknown. The author allows every- 
thing to secular morality that its. ad- 
mirers can claim for it, but assumes it 
to have denied God ; and then he ex- 
claims, See how weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable all the uses.of your world 
have become! Ihave mentioned that 
in one part of the book he develops 
the thesis that, in the worship of the 
State, a new religion may grow up to 
take the place of the older reverences 
and obligations. But he does not after- 
wards make much of this. The truth 
is, that reverence for the State is not 
possible, unless there is a divine power 
behind and above it. If men see 
clearly that the State is only them- 
selves, they will not worship it. It is 
the same with Humanity. It was 
Quetelet, if I remember right, who, 
when it was proposed to him that he 
should worship Humanity, replied, 
** Worship Humanity ? No, thank you ; 
I know the creature too well.”” We can 
reverence Humanity, the Church, the 
State, parents, the family, if we regard 
them as ordained of God, but not in 
themselves without God. The old 
reverence for the family was bound up, 
as Mr. Pearson mentions, with the 
worship of the family gods.  Patriot- 
ism has always had in view more or 
less consciously the country’s gods. 
When there is a reverence for Human- 
ity, deeper and humbler than philan- 
thropy, it is really evoked, not by the 
concrete mass of men and women, but 
by an ideal, by a Divine Nature and 
Providence manifesting itself in man- 
kind and its history. But to men to 
whom the visible is all and the grave 
an end, how is any thing or person or 
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institution to acquire sacredness ? And 
without sacredness we have sueh a 
world, perhaps, as that whiely Mr. Pear- 
son describes — a world on which death 
and corruption have set their mark. 
According to * the argument of this 
book,”’ belief in a living God is doomed. 
Before acquiescing in this assumption, 
there are a good many of us that will 
know the reason why. It was not in 
this century or the last that ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity began to appear grotesque and 
incredible.”’ Porcius Festus, in A.D. 
60, represented a world of men to 
whom the original Christianity had just 
that appearance. We are perfectly 
aware that we are passing through a 
time of great spiritual perplexity, a 
time when the heavens are shaken 
even more than the earth. We do not 
shut our eyes to the crumbling of the 
foundations upon which our fathers 
allowed their faith to rest—the two, 
mainly, of the authority of the Bible and 
the authority of the Church. And we 
may surely add to these, as failing to 


give us dictation which we can accept 
without reserve, the authority of rea- 
son ; for the human reason is convicted 
of a perfectly bewildering incapacity. 
One defect after another which Divine 
Providence (for to us it is nothing less 


sacred), working through historical 
criticism, discloses in the structure and 
contents of our sacred books, makes it 
evident that we cannot continue to 
build our faith upon the Bible. If per- 
plexed inquirers are referred to the 
Church, and they ask, Where is it ? no 
one can tell them where it is, or through 
what organ its voice is to be heard — 
no one but the Romanist, who has the 
satisfaction of seeing his Church dis- 
tinctly enough in the person of the 
pope. And here is Mr. Pearson telling 
us —though he is not the first. to make 
the discovery — that the morality of the 
State, its interpretation of human duty 
has proved itself superior to the moral- 
ity of the Church. That is, no doubt, a 
trying and awakening discovery to 
those who have loved and honored the 
Church, but there is nothing in it that 
need utterly discomfit us. Is God the 
God of the Church only ?—is he not 
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the Ged of the State also? Yea, of 
the State also, if so be that God is one. 
Often has the religious authority shown 
itself less careful of justice, sometimes 
even of humanity, than the State. And 
we are thus warned that the Church, 
whose office it is to learn as well as to 
teach, has no commission to be the 
exclusive or the infallible teacher of 
mankind. The living God has not 
resigned his own prerogative as the 
universal teacher into the keeping of 
any earthly authority. When the 
Church puts itself in the place of God, 
itis sure to go wrong and to be humil- 
iated. But because the Church, how- 
ever wanting in faithfulness, cannot 
help bearing witness to the Christ of 
the New Testament and to the Father 
revealed in him, it has the power—a 
power unknown to the State as a mere 
expression of the will of the majority 
or of the strongest — of awakening and 
feeding the noblest and most vital and 
fruitful instincts of human nature — 
the trust, the hope, the love, the self- 
surrender, which are the true life of the 
world. 

If we who retain our belief in the 
God of our fathers try to run before 
time, and to imagine what is to be, our 
first feeling will be that it is only with 
extreme diffidence that we can form 
any expectations. It has become a 
proverb, that it is always the unex- 
pected that happens. But that the 
pursuit of what is just and humane will 
injure the higher interest of mankind, 
and accelerate the decline of the civil- 
ized world, we shall emphatically refuse 
to believe. Timid members of society 
have long been threatening us with the 
subversive tendencies of Democracy 
and Liberalism, and for some time they 
made Socialism a name of horror to the 
respectable classes; but the changes 
that have been promoted by the feeling 
for justice and humanity have up to 
this moment amply commended them- 
selves to the moderately well-informed 
and intelligent, and the most conserva- 
tive are now almost ashamed to con- 
tinue the old predictions of revolution 
and ruin. No one openly expresses a 
wish that we should go back and undo 
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the democratic changes of recent times. 
We may concede to Mr. Pearson that 
in these days the world-movements are 
so large and sweeping that we can but 
slightly control or modify them. We 
can only go on in faith, careful and 
resolute that the steps we have con- 
sciously to take ‘shall be in the right 
direction. And we may deny that, so 
far as we can see, the future threatens 
to make our faith foolish any more than 
the past has done. 

It is true that at this time, by what 
we do and what we refrain from doing, 
we may be said to be nursing the pro- 
lific inferior races into power. That 
means, according to Mr. Pearson, that 
our trade will be wrested from us and 
our emigration reserves closed to our 
surplus population. We may prefer to 
dwell upon the immense increase of the 
volume of the world’s trade which the 
expansion of the inferior races scems 
to promise, and on the _ probability 
that openings may present themselves 
which we cannot count upon foresee- 
ing. And I have intimated that, ac- 
cording to all historical precedent, there 
will be no great developments in the 
less civilized parts of the world without 
exciting and destructive wars. Mr. 
Pearson predicts conditions which can- 
not fail to issue in war, but does not 
predict war, Thus he puts the Euro- 
pean nations in a position of unstable 
equilibrium as regards mutual conflict, 
and assumes that they will not topple 
over. Each nation is to have a uni- 
versal conscription and a strong mili- 
tary executive ; but the population is 
to go on within each country feeding 
itself in animal comfort, shut out from 
all excitements, and in respect of the 
nobler interests and aspirations becom- 
ing more and more anemic. This is 
surely in a high degree improbable. 
Collisions of a shattering kind would 
hardly be avoidable. But it is open to 
us, if we like to speculate on Mr. Pear- 
son’s lines, to imagine the States of 
Europe forming a federation, in the 
face of the new Asia and Africa, in 
which there should be real coercive 
control exercised by the whole body 
over single members, and which should 
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therefore be able to keep the peace 
between them all. Nothing but grave 
danger and the palpable interest of all 
would make such control possible ; and 
most of us will be unable to foresee 
any necessities strong enough to drive 
the European countries into federation. 
But this may take its place amongst the 
schemes on which the imagination may 
exercise itself. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing, by the way, that Mr. Pearson has 
not given a prominent place to Austra- 
lia, or even to North America, in his 
forecast. 

The characteristic sentiment of our 
time, especially amongst the most re- 
ligious Christians, includes an extreme 
shrinking from war. It is highly im- 
portant that on this question we should 
‘clear our minds of cant,” and en- 
deavor to discriminate between the 
kind of action which Christianity binds 
upon sincere, uncompromising Chris- 
tians, and that which is the indulgence 
of sentimental weakness, It is clearly 
wrong to bring on war, with its inev- 
itable evils, to gratify selfish vanity, or 
But for high ob- 


greed, or ambition. 
jects which appear to be committed to 
our keeping, it is right for Christians to 
go to war, and wrong to be deterred by 


its costliness or its horrors. For such 
objects, the more Christian we are, the 
more willingly ought we to prepare 
ourselves for war, and the more reso- 
lutely to go into it when it is forced 
upon us. It is an essentially Christian 
estimate, that the shortening by a few 
years of millions on millions of human 
lives —lives which are so often of little 
spiritual worth ! —is an inconsiderable 
loss, compared with the loss of anything 
high and noble from amongst the spir- 
itual possessions of the world. It has 
been an instinctive conviction of almost 
all good men, that national existence is 
an object for the sake of which any 
number of lives may rightly be given 
and taken, any quantity of sorrow in- 
flicted on families. Wounds, deaths, 
griefs—these are not to deter Chris- 
tians from doing their utmost to pre- 
serve a trust which God has committed 
to them. Contact with war, even 
through descriptions, may do something 
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to brace spiritual resolution. The 
reader of such a book as ‘* La Déba- 
cle’? may say to himself, ‘‘ This is too 
dreadful! Let us submit to any indig- 
nity or oppression rather than be re- 
spousible for such horrors !’’ But the 
Christian will rather say, ‘‘In these 
scenes, and any still more appalling 
than these, we have a witness to the 
preciousness of ideal treasures.’’ To 
fight for the existence and the honor of 
our country is the way to gain a higher 
conception of the trust committed to 
the children of a nation. In this age, 
more than ever, and for Englishmen 
more than for the citizens of any other 
country, it should be a sovereign aspi- 
ration that we may help to make the 
country for which we are ready to die 
and to kill increasingly worthy of its 
destiny, a better instrument in the 
hands of the Ruler of mankind. Chris- 


tianity imposes upon those who govern 
the British Empire the obligation of 
caring little about lives or feelings 
compared with the security of the em- 
pire and its power to do its appointed 


work in the world. Mr. Pearson’s 
book is a call to us to prove that to be 
good is not to be weak; that we ‘know 
it to be our Christian duty to guard by 
strenuous effort, and by any required 
amount of suffering, the priceless in- 
heritance which has been entrusted to 
us. 
J. LLEWELYN DAVIEs. 


From All The Year Round. 
THE DANCING CHILDREN OF HARRICOMBE. 

“No fear !”’ 

This boyish cry was made by a small, 
trim maiden lady of fifty, who was be- 
ing shown over a domain new to her, 
but the ‘ ancestral ’”’ home of the group 
of young people leading her. 

The personal antecedents of this Miss 
Yearsley have naught to do with our 
story. During the last summer she 
had been unearthed by an old school- 
fellow who had married Mr. Hare, of 
Harricombe, had become the mistress 
of the manor, and the mother of a 
goodly company of young Hares. 
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But these young folks were by no 
means the ‘‘ Dancing Children of Har- 
ricombe.’’ The story of these last had 
just been told, and the end of it had 
been given in this way by Yorick Hare, 
a boy of twelve :— 

‘* We beat every house about here, 
Aunt Paule.’”? Miss Yearsley rejoiced 
in the name of Paulina, and she ac- 
cepted the title of aunt in an honorary 
way from this family. ‘‘ We have not 
only ‘a’ ghost but crowds of ghosts ! 
You shall see them one day !” 

‘*No fear!’’ had been her answer. 
Miss Yearsley might have been an 
American lady, so fashionably was she 
dressed, so grey and fluffy was her hair, 
so keen and cute was her glance. 

‘* They'll bring you your fate, Aunt 
Paule,’’ Beatrice Hare cried. She was 
eighteen, had just left school, and was 
going to be “‘ out,’? much to the chagrin 
of her wild self. 

The party were by this time at the 
end of the old garden, and where the 
green combe slipped down from the 
high level of- the manor grounds to 
the shining green sea — what sea so 
green in the winter sunlight as the sea 
of South Devon? Gorgeous coloring 
was below and all around from the 
flashes of autumnal fire through brown 
and heather of the moorlands. Berries 
of all hues, berries purple, black, yel- 
low, scarlet, and crimson, patched the 
greenery of the combe, full-leaved still, 
though Christmas was nigh at hand, 
for you know airs are soft and kindly in 
Devon, and Mother Nature when she 
made these rifts in the red-earthed cliffs 
made them where greater heights than 
themselves tower above and shadow 
them. 

May, the elder sister, who was being 
dragged along by Bee, gave one word 
as an ejaculation upon Bee’s sugges- 
tion. 

‘“¢ Absurd |”? 

Being twenty and the eldest, being 
also engaged to her cousin, Harold 
Hare, in India, she surely had a right 
to be more wise and grave than Bee 
was. Some people called her brusque 
—she was most certainly sterling and 
true. 


4286 
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“Right, May —right !’’ Miss Years- 
ley applauded common sense. ‘ But 
give me the history and explanation of 
your hundreds of ghosts,”’ she went on. 
“Tf you can, that is.” 

‘“‘T do not know when they began, 
Aunt Paule,” the girl answered ; ‘1 
suppose in the dark ages of the Hare 
sovereignty. I only hope our Hare 
forbears had not killed a lot of children, 
the children of a rival tribe —but all 
round the country you may hear of the 
‘Children of Harricombe.’ They are 
proper ghosts—you cannot get them 
when you want them, and you cannot 
drive them away.” 

“You speak feelingly.”’ The little 
lady’s keen glance quesiioned the girl. 

‘*Of course I do.’? May colored un- 
der her warm, brown skin. ‘ Harold 
and I saw them together, and at first 
we both thought they were village chil- 
dren coming up the combe. Harold 
had not proposed then. Of course he 
would have done so just the same, but 
it made me awfully hot. I could not 
help it, and I couid not help seeing — 
Yes! you 


they danced and they sang. 
needn’t jeer, you boys; I heard them 
sing and so did Harold.” 

‘*T have not yet got the thread of the 


mystery. Why should they not dance 
and sing? Better far than wailing 
ghosts, or ghosts with rattling chains.” 

‘“*We are not so commonplace with 
our ghosts, dear things! Come down 
easily, Aunt Paule,’’ Bee cried, holding 
out her firm, young hand for the elder 
lady to descend round a muddy bend of 
the combe. ‘Shouldn’t you like to 
have seen Harold and May blushing 
one against the other, and the children 
not caring one bit ?”’ 

** You are talking Greek.” 

‘* Then here’s plain English. These 
ghosts of ours dance when they bring 
you good luck, and weep, and wail, and 
howl, and wring their hands like any 
other ghost when they bring you bad 
luck. I’ve never seen them, and I am 
out in the combe at all hours. Never 
mind, I’ve got the good luck without 
them,” and the girl danced on ahead. 

‘¢ Well, never mind the children now. 
Help me down this place, Bee, and, you 
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boys, hold the blackberry tangle out of 
my eyes. Was there ever such mud ?” 

“The soft Devon air, and the deep 
Devon combes—that’s the way the 
guide-books have it. You like east- 
windy London streets and dry pave- 
ments, do you not, Aunt Paule? Now, 
your foot here on this stone, clutch the 
bough and swing on to that long stone 
there,” Bee advised from a firm stand- 
point in the very heart of a gorse-bush. 
‘*Give me your hand and clutch the 
bough with your other. All right. 
Why, you spring better than I do! ”’ 

** And why not?” 

Bee pursed up her pretty mouth, 
lifted her eyebrows, puckered her fore- 
head, and did her best to keep from 
laughing too openly. No answer came 
from May up above. May had her 
skirts well up, and whereas she could 
have run and sprung down the combe 
like a young goat, was like a steed well 
in hand, stepping daintily and cleanly 
on rock and patch of greenery. No 
help did she need, erect was she as a 
young huntress behind the quick, half 
nervous springs of Aunt Paule. 

‘*Hurry up, girls,’ came from the 
boys below. 

** All right !”’ and Bee’s clear voice 
rang down through the tree-trunks and 
the bracken and the gorse. The shout 
rang like a bell to the ears of men on 
the sea. 

**There’s a jolly sight here —look 
sharp!” Bee forgot.Aunt Paule’s 
needs and flew. Her old blue serge 
dress gained a few new slits and 
scratches, but like a boy she pushed 
through briar and brake to the pebbly 
shore. There she stood with her hands 
on her hips, and with the dazzle of the 
December sun streaming over her and 
goldening her hair. The wind came 
from the sea, a soft, strong south wind, 
and it lifted skirts and short curly hair 
just as far as they would go, which was 
not far. The glow of roses was on her 
rounded cheeks, and a dropped white 
feather she had picked up was stuck in 
the rakish little cloth cap she wore ; she 
was trim and untidy at the same mo- 
ment. 


‘¢ What a love!’ she cried. ‘* Whose 
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is she, Male? When did she come ? 
What’s her name ? ” 

A white-sailed yacht was lying to just 
within the entrance of Harricombe Bay, 
on to which the green combe opened, 
and at the moment when Bee’s ques- 
tions ceased a boat shot out from the 
far side of the dainty vessel. Swift, 
sure strokes sped the boat through the 
shining, green water, and then as May 
and Miss Yearsley came down the last 
slope of the combe, the crunch of the 
keel was heard on the shingle of the 
beach. 

“The Iris—by Jove!’ Malcolm 
cried with a grand air, as if the Iris 
were a personage, and he knew all 
about her. 

‘* Well? What about her?” Bee 
asked, with the superlative air sisters 
so nicely assume towards their very 
grand younger brothers. 

‘* Simply that she is Hatherley’s new 
yacht.”’ 

‘“Old Hatherley’s — oh !”’ 
was dead. 

‘¢Old Hatherley is a proper enough 


Interest 


old chap,” sturdily. 
‘¢ Candles !” 
Bee’s aristocratic nose sniffed the air. 
‘Well, and why not? Your men 
can make candles, and you yourself can 


go in for — what you like. I’ve no pa- 
tience with girls’ bosh! Old Hatherley 
is the most learned man in the county.” 

‘Greek and Latin— that’s why you 
like him. I’m ignorant, as you know, 
Male.” 

‘¢ And he has the finest yacht on the 
coast —look at her! Don’t you pretend 
you’ve never heard of the Iris, or you’ll 
be out of it.” 

‘How vulgar! ‘Out of it!’ Out of 
what, the Iris ? I’m thinking I’d rather 
like to be in her,’? and Bee moved a 
yard or so further along the beach, as 
if that advance would give her eyes 
more searching power over the beautiful 
craft. 

A hundred yards to the west, the 
crew of the rowboat were standing and 
looking to right and left. Was it that 
they did not know the coast ? 

One detached himself from the rest. 

“IT was never here before,’ the 
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young man said. He looked a sailor, 
and his speech had a ring and lilt of 
the north ; of the north, too, were his 
blue eyes and yellow hair. ‘ And I'll 
want the shortest cut to Scarbourne 
Court. It lies off here ?”’ 

‘Yes. Hatherley’s?” 

‘* Hatherley is my uncle. I’ve been 
with him up and down the North Seas.”’ 

“Yes; he’s been cruising some- 
where ; we heard that.’’ Yorick Hare 
was spokesman. 

“Tt isso. Not having enough of the 
sea I have been cruising with him— 
landed him at Leith a week ago, and 
have brought the Iris round here.” 

**She’s a crack yacht —a prize-win- 
ner? All sorts, eh ?”’ Yorick put in. 

‘‘She is, my man. Would you like 
to look at her? Ill take youif yowll 
meet me here some time.’ 

The boy’s eyes sparkled. 

‘* Not now; Scarbourne Court now, 
please. There’ll be a way up? Short 
and sharp, you know.” 

Open blue eyes looked as if their 
owner’s path to most things would be 
short and sharp. 

**The coastguard steps are just be- 
yond where you landed ; the combe is 
here —either will do. Scarbourne is 
just between the two ; the combe is our 
beat. We are Hares,” the boy added. 

“It is very kind,’’ and the stranger 
lifted his blue cap. ‘I'll just take the 
combe, as I’ll be nearer to it now.”’ 

He signalled an order to the sailors, 
while he himself sprang up the combe. 

Two days after this Edgar Graham 
was to be seen as much at Harricombe 
Manor as at his uncle’s place at Scar- 
bourne. Some friendships do grow 
quickly. 

As for Miss Yearsley, she openly 
declared for this young man. She was 
the mother’s crony, and mothers and 
their cronies are known to have much 
talk over the ways, and the doings, and 
the possibilities of the rising genera- 
tion, and about the criticism there 
lurked a touch or so of prophecy — 
women, especially old maids, foresee 
so much. 

Of course there came to be a cruise 
in the lovely Iris. 
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No December sunshine can be imag- 
ined brighter than that which shone 
upon the yacht and her party when 
‘old Hatherley ”’ took his friends across 
io Torbay. 

Was there ever such a lunch as he 
gave ? Was there ever so trim a yacht 
as the flying Iris ? 

Also —was there ever such a draw- 
back as the white sea fog which came 
spirit-like and silent as they were sail- 
ing gaily past Torquay homewards ? 

‘It’s more from land than sea,” 
some one said. 

*T hate a fog!’? Aunt Paule ex- 
claimed. 

The Iris gave a wide berth to the 
sandy mouth of Exe, shot past Ex- 
mouth, whose red cliffs, gorse clothed, 
were a trifle filmy under the scudding, 
hurrying white mist, past Budleigh — 
yes, surely past Budleigh, but the fog 
had taken a short cut over the hills and 
was ahead and thick. Nigh upon Sid- 
mouth —eh! well! one could not see. 
What of Harricombe Bay? It was 
awkward, but no one could say where 
the bay was. 

The master said the Iris must ‘lie 
to”’ for a bit; ‘*these fogs never last 
long.” 

The fun was out of the day. 

The elder folks were in the saloon — 
not too warm. The young ones with 
coat-collars over their ears, and the girls 
rolled in thick shawls, were on deck, 
restless, keeping close to one another, 
some of them trying to make jokes and 
succeeding ill. 

‘What is that noise?’ Bee asked 
suddenly. 

There were but low voices talking, 
and the soft lap of peaceful sea against 
the sides of the yacht. 

‘* Like singing, will ye mean ?— no! 
like some child erying ! ’? Graham said. 
Ile was by Bee, as he had been all day, 
as he generally was now, in fact. 

‘There must be some boat in dis- 
tress —some little boat, perhaps, with 
children in. What can we.do ?” 

** What are you talking about ? *? May 
asked, who was not far off. 

They told her. 

99 


** Sea-birds, 


‘“ But —I 


listening. 
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don’t hear them. have flown 
away.”’ 

** No,’”? was Graham’s sure reply. 
“It is not sharp enough. It’s human. 
And — hark, Bee —hark !”’ 

And under the mist why should he 
not take the girl’s hand? He was a 
brave, helpful man; and Bee — well, 
Bee was Bee, the one woman in the 
world for him, and the touch of her 
hand was help. 

It was no time for second thoughts 
of squeamish proprieties. Her warm, 
strong, young fingers gave answer as 
her tongue spoke. 

‘* Yes,” she said, listening. 
are crying. Oh! they have some terri- 
ble sorrow. Is any one drowned, do 
you think? Is it a boat drifting? 
Tell them to be careful. Can’t we 
anchor 2? We shall run them down ! ” 

‘“* Shout !’? Graham said, ‘* shout !”’ 
His strong voice cried high and loud 
through the fog. ‘* Don’t fear, we’ll 
help —shout, and we’ll get to you.” ~ 

Only the low, soft crying for answer ; 
and it seemed to these two, Bee and 
Graham, as if the sobs were quite near. 

** Keep off!’ shouted Graham. 

**We shall run them down!” Bee 
gasped ; and she clutched at the young 
man’s arm. 

‘* A boat must be lowered.” 

‘You'll not go ?” 

** Bee—my love —not go?” 
quickly Graham gave his order. 

Nobody had heard the. cry of distress 
but these two. May and the other 
young ones ridiculed the idea.; they 
had been near by, and should know. 
The crew, too, stuck to the same. 

‘It'll be some echo in the shore ; 
there’ll be caves belike. And mebbe 
we’re nearer coast than we knows of.” 

‘* Lower the boat !’’ came the order. 

No sooner was this done, however, 
than the December sun mastered the 
mist, warmed it, lightened it, and took 
to himself shape as a scarlet ball of fire 
on the shoulder of alow, western hill. 
Away on the very edge of the wide 
world did this globe of fire seem to be, 
but from it came life and heat to sweep 
the evil mist from off the face of the 
waters, 


They 


“ce They 


And 
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Again the green sea danced and 
played round the sides of the Iris. 

Graham and one sailor in their white 
boat rocked and danced in the surf of 
the coast; but they were alone; no 
other boat was to be seen, no drowning 
man struggled, no children wailed, no 
sign of distress showed. 

No; sunshine and silence — nothing 
else was there, round the white yacht 
and on the sweep of green Harricombe 
Bay. 


‘* It was a most extraordinary thing,” 
Bee was saying. By some means she 
and the young sailor were ahead of the 
rest, and with light, swift steps were 
mounting the combe and taking short 
cuts amongst the tangle. ‘*No one 
will ever convince me I did not hear.” 

‘*T say the same.” 

‘Well, you look out for news. To- 
morrow, perhaps to-night, you’ll hear 
some boat is lost. We could not have 


swamped a boat without knowing, could 
we ?”” 
**No—no. Can you not trust me ?” 


*T don’t know!” and Bee sprang 
forward, tossing her head. 

Suddenly she stopped and she held 
out her hand, her face was grave and 
white, and her attitude was of one who 
listens. 

** Do you not hear?” and with her 
outstretched hand she touched Graham, 
leading him forward. ‘+ They have hid- 
den somewhere here,’’ she said in a 
hushed voice; ‘‘some one surely is 
hurt !”’ 

‘*Ha !—yes ! — strange! but why 
did they not answer when I called ?” 

For he also heard then as she did the 
sound of a low subbing, and as he held 
her guiding hand he, aiso like her, saw 
two children, half hidden by interven- 
ing bushes, pass along, crying. 

The mist was gathering again, so that 
everything was filmy once more — filmy 
were the children and the green, leafy 
combe, the near bushes, and the far 
rounded hills and moors. 

The two sought, and called, and fol- 
lowed, but they never reached those 
filmy, wailing children. 

**They are our ‘Children of Harri- 








combe’!” Bee at last cried excitedly. 
‘“*Our ghosts! Did you not know 
how famous we were in the matter of 
ghosts ?” 

** No ; tell me.”’ 

Then she did tell him, and out of one 
story there grew another which was | 
told by him, and was just the sweet 
old story which is always new though 
of so hoary and blessed an antiquity. 

Together in the gloaming the. two 
walked hand-in-hand from the combe 
through the winter garden home. 

** Oh, I do not fear at all! ’’ she said. 

‘“Nay, my dearest! Are we not 
strong and living ? Surely we can mas- 
ter the misty tears and crying of those 
little ghosts of yours !” 

‘¢T should think so, indeed ! ”’ 


It was a merry Christmas at Harri- 
combe that year, for Beatrice Hare was 
**woo’d and married and a’” in no 
time. 

Graham was heir to old Hatherley, 
of Scarbourne, and after one more voy- 
age would settle down as young squire. 
But so going on his last voyage he 
would have his ‘* wife’’ and not only 
his ‘* betrothed ” to think of and to pray 
for him. 

So the marriage was quick. 


The sweet breath of coming spring 
had touched the green combe and whis- 
pered to the sleeping violets and awaked 
them. Soft blue flowery eyes looked 
up into the clear February sky, feared 
not, and breathed their perfumed song 
of silence. 

Daisy Hare, the little sister, found 
the first violet, and carried it over to 
Bee at Scarbourne. 

** Father says you should have a let- 
ter from Edgar to-morrow,” she said ; 
‘the mail is due to-night.” 

**T know,” Bee answered. 
so glad that she felt tearful. 

‘Aunt Paule is going the day after 
to-morrow ; this time she means it, I 
believe, because her big box is packed. 
Mother says come to tea to-day ; she 
knows old—I beg your pardon — Mr. 
Hatherley has to be in Exeter to-mor- 
row.”” 


Bee was 
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“* Couldn’t I come alone ?”’ 

“Of course, but—he’s fun. He 
fights so with Aunt Paule. Tow they 
hate each other !”’ the child said. 

“ Do they ?”’ dreamily. 

‘‘How you do dream, Bee! I wish 
Edgar would come back. The letter 
to-morrow will say when he’ll be here, 
won’t it ?”’ 

~‘Zea.” 


As usual there had been a war of 
words between ‘ old Hatherley” and 
Miss Yearsley, and the alert little lady 
had moved off to the window of the 
morning-room. There she stood watch- 
ing the glories of the setting sun athwart 
the trellis of wintry tree boughs. The 
park shone golden in the yellow light, 
crimson and scarlet bars as of fire 
swept the purpling sky. 

‘‘ Well, I never! ”’ the lady cried. 

She was a quaint figure of alertness 
with her hands crossed behind her, her 
shoulders well thrown back, and her 
tilted nose well in the air. 

Mr. Hatherley, on the 
warming his calves, looked at her. 
grey eyes laughed. 

‘“TIs it anything worth coming to 
that draughty window to see?” he 
asked. 

‘* No —but you Devonians are mad- 
der than I thought you.” 

‘‘Tlow so? Lalways say we are mild 
and sane.”’ 

‘*Look there!*? and Aunt Paule 
pointed, and her face was a picture of 
scorn. ‘* A school treat ona February 
day !” 

** Stuff, Aunt Paule,’? May said, but 
like the rest she went towards the win- 
dow. 

** Fiddle ,’ so began ** old Hath- 
erley.””’ But he suddenly stopped. 
“It looks like it,’ he said in a non- 
plussed sort of way. ‘They are not 
Scarbourneites, though —I’d have had 
my say there.” 

** Well, they are enjoying themselves. 
Dancing, actually! Mary,’”’ to Mrs. 
Hare, ** where: are you giving them 
their feed ? ” 

** Aunt 


hearthrug 
His 


fos 


Paule ! shouted Yorick, 


clapping his hands, ‘* you’ve seen the | 
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‘dancing children.’ And 
you’d never believe ! ”’ 

‘¢ Neither do I believe now.” 

She turned from the window abruptly 
and took a cup of tea from the hands of 
the squire without the least sign of 
thanks. 

Again only two people had seen the 
** children.” 


Hooray ! 


On the following morning Bee’s maid 
at Scarbourne took her mistress a cup 
of tea before getting up, at the same 
time carrying her a letter with the 
Singapore postmark. Bee was sitting 
up in bed wide-eyed and terrified. 

*“Oh, Davis!” she cried, ‘‘ why did 
you not come when I called you in the 
night ?”’ 

The woman had heard nothing. 

“Such a terrific dream! Hold me ! 
hold me, Davis! Am I really 
awake ? ”’ 

* Oh! ma’am — yes. 
loveliest morning ! 
ma’am ?”’ 

‘Dreadful! dreadful! — I cannot 
say. He is dead, he is dead, I am sure ! 
They murdered him.’? Was Bee wan- 
dering ? 

* Oh, Davis — say it is only a dream ! 
And I went to sleep again—yes, I 
know I did, and I have dreamt it all 
over again, and you woke me. Am I 
in my senses —am I ?”’ 

** Sure, yes, my dearie. Drink some 
tea and read the letter. There’s a let- 
ter from the young squire, ma’am, and 
you’ll see treuly how he’s well an’ 
’earty.”’ 

After a bit the good soul —she had 
been the old nurse at the Hares’ — left 
her young mistress quiet, but strangely 
tired-looking and pale. 

‘*Miss Bee to be like that!” the 
woman said to herself.‘ I’d never ha’ 
believed it if I hadn’t seen it. Ill be 
glad when the master’s back. Let her 
lie ; the old squire must have his break- 
fast alone —he’s done it afore.”’ 

An hour later she went up-stairs 
again. 

No sound. 

Bee was still and quiet, and the open- 
ing door disturbed her not. 


And it is the 
What was it, 
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Davis listened. What a good sleep 
—a sleep now with good dreams surely, 
for her waking thoughts had been glad- 
dened by the Singapore letter. The 
letter was in Bee’s hand still, though 
the white fingers were loosened by 
sleep. 

White fingers! Nurse Davis sprang 
forward, for Bee’s fingers were not 
white, but brown, and tanned, and 
rosy. 

The sweetest, smiling sleep! But 
Bee was no longer in that pretty bride’s 
room. She was hand-in-hand with her 
husband in the far-away country, from 
whence there will be no voyaging. 

The letter was forwarded by a Singa- 
pore friend to whom Graham _ had 
trusted the posting in case he should 
not be back from some small outlying 
duty. The friend had pencilled on the 
envelope :— 

‘*G. unexpectedly delayed.”’ 


That same morning a telegram to 
Mr. Hatherley told him what Bee’s 
dream had told to her. 

Graham was dead. 

There had been some landing on a 
small island for water ; natives had at- 
tacked the party, and had killed two 
men and the officer in command. 

The officer was Lieutenant Edgar 
Graham. 


There is nothing more to say except 
a few words which thicken the mystery 
about the ‘‘ Children of Harricombe.”’ 

Mr. Hatherley, the bachelor squire, 
was utterly broken down by the loss of 
his children. Like a helpless, hunted 
creature he fled always to Harricombe 
Manor. 

‘*T am weary of living, and there’s 
the truth!” one day he ejaculated 
iremulously, sinking down into an easy- 
chair. 

‘** Fiddlesticks !”’ 
in answer. 

It was another winter, but with the 
season she was back at the manor, and 
as alert and masterful as ever. 

‘* Rouse yourself, squire!’ she add- 
ed. 

**T cannot, simply cannot,” and his 


Aunt Paule cried 
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limp hands played with the arms of the 
easy-chair. 

‘¢*Tf I only could have you under my 
control for a week !”’ 

Her words were uttered without a 
secondary meaning, but some electric 
force in them flashed a meaning into 
the poor old squire’s brain. 

He both spoke and acted. 


And Aunt Paule became squiress of 
Scarbourne in a very few weeks. and 
both the prophecies of the ‘ Children 
of Harricombe’’ — that of joy as well 
as that of sorrow — were fulfilled for 
the only people to whom they had been 
revealed. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TWO PRINCESSES OF THE HOUSE OF 
BOURBON. 

A SINGULARLY interesting little vol- 
ume, truly unique of its kind, has been 
lately published in Paris. It is the 
diary of a child, daughter of the mar- 
tyred King Louis XVI., who alone of 
the royal family survived the terrible 
events of 1789-94, and who, during her 
captivity in the Tower, had kept a rec- 
ord of the harrowing march of events 
which successively deprived her of 
father, mother, aunt, and brother; 
blighting the May-day of her youth ere 
it had well unclosed, and leaving her 
at the threshold of life a saddened and 
sobered woman. 

We are often told nowadays that peo- 
ple do not care to hear anything further 
about the great French Revolution ; 
that its stock of horrors has been so 
widely illustrated by brush and pen as 
to afford no further material for picture 
or romance,—the sufferings of the 
martyr-king and of his family so ex- 
haustively treated as to be no longer 
capable of producing the faintest emo- 
tion in the breast of a blasé and satiated 
generation. Yet when—as in the 


1 Mémoire écrit par Marie-Thérése Charlotte de 
France, sur la captivité des Princes et Princesses 
ses Parents depuis le 10 Aoait 1792 jusqu’a la mort 
de son frére arrivée le 9 Juin 1795. Publie sur le 
manuscrit autographe appartenant & Madame la 
Duchesse ue Madrid, Paris; Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
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present case —a voice reaches us, so to | 


say, from the grave, relating with the 
authority of an eye-witness the story of 
last century’s great tragedy, in simple, 
childlike language, and with an abso- 
lute veracity of detail which brings 
before us the scenes described with a 
vividness unachieved by the ablest his- 
torian, is not the tale thus told of far 
deeper and more pungent interest than 
the most thrilling romance that ever 
was penned ? 

The original manuscript of these me- 
moirs, which it is our purpose here to 
discuss, is traced, as we are told in the 
preface, in a common school copy-book 
of extremely coarse paper, containing 
thirty-live and a half written pages of 
thirty-one centimetres height and twen- 
ty-two centimetres breadth. This copy- 
book is covered with a sheet of the 
same coarse paper, bearing this inscrip- 
tion :— 

Mémoire 
écrit par Marie-Thérese Charlotte 
de France, 
sur la captivité 
des Princes et Princesses ses Parents 
depuis le 10 Aotit 1792 
jusqu’a la mort de son frere 
arrivée le 9 Juin 1795. 


In order to introduce this interesting 
journal to the English reader, we can- 
not do better than transcribe the open- | 
ing words of the distinguished French 
writer (the Marquis Costa de Beaure- 


gard) to whose able pen we already 
owe many interesting works relating to 
the histor y of those times. 


A hundred years have passed since the 


King Louis XVI. entered the Temple,! and | 


since his daughter Madame Royale, in trac- 
ing the first lines of this memvir, opened 
the mournful account where were succes- 
sively to be recorded the tortures and out- 
rages of each day. 

The irregular lines of her manuscript are, 
so to say, still quivering with the tremulous 
motion of her little hand and the accele- | 
rated beatings of her heart. Like that | 


strange instrument which has succeeded in | 
imprisoning sound, this writing has become | 


the receptacle of infinite sufferings. And 


as moaning these now escape, childlike yet, | 


despite the century in which they have 
1 August 13, 1792. 
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grown old, can there remain a soul un- 
| thrilled by the sound ? 

Their voices, alas! do not stray through 
the playgrounds of imagination. What 
they are re-telling here is a true history, 
where ignoble buffets and a crown of thorns 
have left their mark as on Veronica’s veil. 

This passion-story likewise is entitled to 
its centenary ! When on the threshold of 
1893 France turns back to salute once more 
her great ancestors, does not justice demand 
that above their heads she should contem- 
plate those whom they have crucified ? 

Nothing more would remain to be said as 
introduction to the memoir of Madame 

toyale, if it were not necessary to make 
known how it came to reach us, and if 
some hitherto unedited letters were not 
there to complete, by the account of her 
departure from the Temple, that of her ter- 
rible captivity. 


The chronicler goes on to relate how, 
on the 15th of June, 1795, Madame 
Royale, who, since the departure of her 
aunt, Madame Elisabeth, had reached 
that extremity of suffering where all 
hope of remedy, relief, or consolation 
has ceased to be, heard her prison door 
open. She was reading at the time, 
and did not even turn round her head, 
trembling to encounter the face of some 
bloodthirsty monster. But no; the 
new-comer was a woman, who fell down 
at her feet, and the young princess saw 
two tearful eyes regarding her with an 
unmistakable expression of affection. 

The stranger told her name — Made- 
'leine Hilaire la Rochette, wife of one 

Having 








citizen Bocquet Chanterenne. 
heard that the committee of general 
security had decided to place a woman 
/as companion to the daughter of Louis 
Capet, she had offered herself, inspired 
by a secret devotion to the king’s un- 
| fortunate daughter, and had succeeded 
in obtaining her nomination, in recog- 
nition of certain services rendered to 
the Republic by her husband as well as 
her father. 

Instantaneously all the pent-up affec- 
tion of Madame Royale’s young heart, 
|which during the last sad years had 
been famished and starved from want 
,of love, was transferred to this new 
‘companion. Madame de Chanterenne’s 
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arrival in the Temple was like a ray of 
sunshine, come just in time to save 
from perishing this poor little prison 
flower, deprived so long of air and light. 

On Madame de Chanterenne likewise 
devolves the painful duty of breaking 
to Madame Royale the deaths of her 
mother, aunt, and brother, and there 
are few things in history more intensely 


tragic than the following scrap of dia- | 


logue recorded by M. de Beauchesne in 
his work entitled ** Louis XVII. :” — 


‘* Madame has no more parents.”’ 
‘* And my brother ?”’ 

‘* No more brother.”’ 

** And my aunt ?” 

‘*No more aunt.”’ 


Despite, however, the terrible suffer- 
ings she has undergone, Madame Royale 
is still a child at heart, and it is inex- 
pressibly touching to see how, under 
the unwonted influence of sympathetic 
affection, her long-forgotten gaiety re- 
asserts itself in unexpected fashion. 
Within a very few days of her new 


friend’s arrival into the Temple, we | 


find the princess writing playful little 
notes to Madame de Chanterenne, 
whose more formal appellation is soon 
exchanged for her Christian name of 
Renée, caressingly metamorphosed into 
Renéte ; and it is into this friend’s 
trusty hands that Madame Royale, on 
leaving the Temple on the evening of 
the 18th of December, 1795, deposits 
the precious manuscript which forms 
the subject of this paper. 

Madame de Chanterenne did not ac- 
company the princess on her journey to 
Vienna, for the Austrian emperor, Jo- 
seph II., had made the cruel stipulation 
—for what reason is not very apparent 
—that none of the women attached to 
Madame Royale during her captivity in 
the Temple were to remain with her 
when she left the country. That poor 
Madame de Chanterenne was cruelly 
wounded by this hard decree is suffi- 
ciently betrayed by the following letter 
addressed to her by Madame Royale on 
the eve of her departure, and which 
furnishes the best possible proof of the 
young princess’s tender heart as well 
as of her wholesome common sense. 
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My dear, good little Renéte, do not grieve 
so much: you increase my grief by your 
own. Can you believe that I shall ever 
change towards you? No, never. I shall 
always have pleasure in remembering my 
little Renéte. I hope to see you again. 
Nothing is impossible. As to the present 
moment, I beg you to keep calm, and, above 
all, to grieve less and not to fall ill. You 
|are a philosopher — well, try to be so just: 
now. 

To-morrow will be a very sad day for 
you. But, my Renéte, try to occupy your- 
self — think of the happiness of seeing your 
family again. It is so sweet to be with 
our relations and friends. Do not think of 
me too much, since it afflicts you. I shall 
have every care for the persons whom you 
recommend to me, and, above all, I shall 
remember you and your respectable family. 
I thank you, my Renéte, for all your good- 
/ness and obligingness towards me during 
the six months we have spent together > 
| I shall never forget that time. I end, my 
Renéte, for I know not what I am saying. 
To-day is a great day for me, and my head 
is troubled. 

Farewell, lovely, good, sweet, amiable, 
gay, obliging, frank, charming Renéte. 





As this manuscript, as well as all the 
letters of Madame Royale, had not left 
the hands of Renéte, they might be 
supposed to be absolutely inedited. 
Such, however, is not quite the case, at 
least in so far as the record of the cap- 
| tivity in the Temple is concerned ; and, 

as the narrator goes on to explain, the 
public may have caught stray glimpses 
of it in the following manner :— 

One day at Mittau, it seems, Madame 
Royale desired to have back the manu- 
script which she had given to Renéte. 
This was in 1805. Did she wish, per- 
haps, to compare her prison sufferings 
with those which she had to endure 
after her departure from France ? Per- 
| haps. Howsoever this may have been,, 

Madame reclaimed the manuscript from 
| Madame de Chanterenne by the hands. 
of the faithful Clery, and herself made 
of itacopy. She added a few phrases, 
|Suppressed a few others, and finally, 
|on her return to France, she sent back 
|to Renéte the original so much prized - 
| by her. 

The copy made at Mittau was given 
'to Madame de Soucy, probably in mem- 
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ory of the journey in which she had, 
after the departure from the Temple, 
accompanied Madame to Vienna. 

How and why Madame de Soucy per- 
mitted herself in 1823 to print these 
pages, is what we are unable to say. 
But she did so, and great indeed was 
Madame the Duchesse d’Angouléme’s 
displeasure on learning this indiscretion. 

By her orders all the copies that 
could be discovered were bought up 
and destroyed. Of these, two or three, 
perhaps, had escaped the search. Mon- 
sieur Nettement had taken cognizance 
of them. Monsieur de Pastoret made 
use of this source, from which likewise 
Monsieur de Beauchesne made numer- 
ous extracts. Finally, Monsieur le 
Baron de Saint-Amand has drawn from 
it largely for his book entitled ‘ La 
Jeunesse de Madame la Duchesse d’ An- 
gouléme.”’ 

But these different publications only 
serve to accentuate the interest of these 
reminiscences, which until now have 
never been published in their authentic 
text. 

Monsieur de Pastoret, in especial, 
has treated the writing of Madame in 
such cavalier fashion as to deprive it of 
the great character of simplicity, surest 
proof of this relice’s authenticity. 


A relic indeed, whose strange destiny 
bears some analogy to that of the saint who 
has bequeathed it to us ; storm-tossed until 
a last wave has brought it to Frohsdorf. 

A few months only before the death of 
Monseigneur the Comte de Chambord, the 
grandson of Madame de Chanteret had sent 
the MS. to the prince as a sort of supreme 
homage. 

Madame, the (late) Duchess of Madrid, 
inherited this treasure in her uncle’s suc- 
cession ; and it was at Viareggio that the 
august princess permitted that the auto- 
graph of Madame Royale should be, so to 
say, retraced by a faithful hand.! 


In giving the following extracts from 
the journal of Madame Royale, we have 
carefully preserved the faulty spelling 
of some of the proper names, as well as 
the omission of certain words which 
have been overlooked in the original 


1 M, Gabriel de Saint Victor. 
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manuscript, but which, for the reader’s 
elucidation, have been parenthetically 
inserted. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
MADAME ROYALE. 

The king, my father, arrived at the Tem- 
ple with his family, Monday the 13th of 
August, 1792, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 

The cannoneers wished to conduct my 
father alone to the tower and leave us at 
the castle. Manuel had received on the 
way a decision of the commune to conduct 
us all to the tower. 

Pethion [Petion] calmed the rage of the 
cannoneers, and we entered the castle. The 
municipals kept my father in view. Pe- 
thion went away. Manuel remained. 

My father supped with us. My brother 
was dying of sleep. Madame de Tourzelle 
conducted him at eleven o’clock to the 
tower, which was decisively to be our 
lodging. 

My father arrived at the tower with us at 
one o'clock in the morning: there was 
nothing here prepared. My aunt slept ina 
kitchen, and it is said that Manuel was 
ashamed in leading her there. : 


On the second day there was brought to 
us during dinner a decree of the commune, 
ordering the departure of those persons 
who had come with us. 

My father and mother opposed this, as 
did likewise the municipals on guard at the 
Temple. 

The order was then momentarily re- 
voked. 

We spent the day all together. 

My father instructed my brother in geog- 
raphy ; my mother taught him history, and 
made him learn verses; my aunt taught 
him to reckon. 

My father had luckily found a ‘library, 
which kept him occupied. My mother had 
tapestry to work at. 

My father was no longer treated as king ; 
no respect was shown to him, and he was 
not called ‘‘ Sire,’’ and ‘‘ His Majesty,”’ but 
** Monsieur,” or ‘‘ Louis.”’ 

The municipals were always seated in 
his chamber, and had their hats on their 
[heads]. They took from my father his 
sword, which he still had, and searched his 
pockets. . 

Pethion sent Clery to my father to serve 
him. 

Pethion also sent as turnkey or gaoler, 
Rocher, that horrible man who forced my 
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father’s door on the 20th of June, 1792, and 
thought to assassinate him. 

This man was always at the tower, and 
sought to torment my father in every con- 
eceivable fashion : now he would sing the 
** Carmagnole,”’ and a thousand other hor- 
rors ; now he would send a puff of tobacco 
smoke at him as he passed, well knowing 
that my father did not like the odor of the 
pipe. 

He was always in bed when we went to 
take supper, because we had to pass through 
his room; sometimes even he was in his 
bed when we went to dinner. 

There are no sorts of torments and in- 
sults which he did not invent. My father 
bore everything with meekness, forgiving 
this man with all his heart. 


The passages relating to the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe’s death, and the 
inhuman manner in which the royal 
family were informed of the event, are 
full of interest, affording a vivid insight 
into those mental tortures which assur- 
edly were harder to endure than even 
the personal restraint and physical dis- 
comfort to which they were subjected. 
On the morning of the 3d of Septem- 


ber the king had been positively as- 
sured of the wellbeing of Madame de 
Lamballe, as of those other persons 
who had been removed to La Force ; 


but at three o’clock of that same 
afternoon they heard horrible cries pro- 
ceeding from the rabble outside, ac- 
companying the head of the murdered 
princess, which was carried in triumph 
at the end of along pole. On inquir- 
ing the cause of the tumult, the king 
was coolly informed that it was Ma- 
dame de Lamballe’s head, which the 
people desired to show him. A strug- 
gle ensued, in which the populace en- 
deavored to force the prison doors, 
while some of the guards, with a last 
remnant of humanity, were desirous of 
shielding the unfortunate princes from 
the horror of a spectacle which even 
upset the nerves of indifferent specta- 
iors. Finally, the guards had to give 
in, and permitted a deputation of six of 
the assassins to carry Madame de Lam- 
balle’s head through the rooms of the 
tower, stipulating only that the torso, 
which they had likewise desired to drag 
with them, should be left at the door. 
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This horrible scene is succeeded by 
many other minor affronts and petty 
outrages, all tending to aggravate the 
sufferings of the unfortunate prisoners. 
Sometimes, however, among the guards 
there happen to be men who betray 
feelings of genuine pity and attach- 
ment for the captives under their 
charge, and to each of these compas- 
sionate individuals the princess devotes 
a few words of grateful recognition. 
Once it is a sentinel who had a long 
conversation through the keyhole with 
Madame Elisabeth, and who did noth- 
ing but weep during the whole time 
that his service retained him at the 
Temple. ‘I know not what has become 
of him,’’ writes Madame Royale ; ‘* may 
heaven reward him for his profound 
attachment to his king ! ”” 

Most beautiful and edifying it is to 
see how, though condemned to a life of 
discomfort and restraint, and harrowed 
by suspense as to their ultimate fate, 
the king and queen yet continue to 
direct their children’s education with 
methodical precision ; and there are 
constant allusions made to the daily 
tasks and exercises which have to be 
written or recited, as exactly as had 
ever been the case in their life at the 
Tuilleries, although these studies were 
carried out in face of considerable dif- 
ficuities, for the journal tells us that 
whenever Madame Royale copied out 
extracts, or made arithmetical tasks, 
there had always to be a municipal who 
looked over her shoulder in order to 
make sure that she was not engaged in 
some treasonable correspondence. 

It is probably also on account of 
some such suspicion that pens, paper, 
ink, and pencils are subsequently or- 
dered to be given up by the royal pris- 
oners — a command which is, however, 
obeyed by the king and queen only ; 
while Madame Elisabeth and her niece, 
with admirable feminine duplicity, con- 
trive to conceal their writing imple- 
ments from the Argus-eyed searchers. 

Newspapers reach the Temple prison 
but rarely, and then only when a num- 
ber containing some specially dastardly 
attack on the monarch is carefully con- 
veyed to his notice, 
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Madame Royale’s own account of 


. : *¢ : —_ 7 
their daily life may here be given in| 


full : — 


This is how my august parents spent 
their days. 

My father rose at 7 o’clock, prayed God 
till eight, then dressed himself with my 
brother till 9 o’clock, when they went up- 
stairs to my mother to breakfast. 

After breakfast my father came down 
with my brother, to whom he gave lessons 
till 11 o’clock ; then my brother played till 
noon, when we went to walk all together, 
whatever might be the weather, because 
the guard which was relieved at that hour, 
wished to see my father, and be assured of 
his presence in the Temple. 

The walk lasted till two o'clock, when 
we dined: after dinner my father and my 
mother played together at trictrac or at 
piquet. 

At 4 o'clock my mother returned to her 
room with my brother, because my father 
then used to sleep. 

At 6 o'clock my brother came down ; my 
father made him learn and play till supper- 
time. 

At 9 o’clock after supper my mother 
promptly undressed my brother and put 
him to bed. After this we went up, and 
my father did not go to bed till eleven 
o'clock. 

My mother led nearly the same life : she 
worked very rauch at tapestry.} 

They gave us back the newspapers in 
order that we should see the departure of 
the strangers, and the horrors against my 
father with which they were filled. 

We shall now skip some intervening 
pages of the journal relating to the 
king’s trial, to take it up again shortly 
before his execution. 

On the 26th of December, St. Stephen’s 
Day, my father made his will because he 
expected to be assassinated on the following 
day, in going to the Convention. On the 
26th my father went still to the bar with 
his usual courage. He left M. Deseze to 
read his defence : he went away at eleven 
o'clock and returned at 3 o'clock. My 
father saw his counsellors every day. 

At last, on the 18th of January, the day 
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jorders to keep him in view. My father 
asked them if his fate were yet decided, 
but was assured that such was not the 


ase. 

On the following morning M. de Mal- 
sherbes came to inform my father that the 
| sentence was pronounced. ‘‘ But, sire,’’ he 
| added, ‘‘the rascals are not yet the mas- 
|ters, and all honest people will come to 
save your majesty or perish at your feet.” 
|**No, M. de Malsherbes,”’ returned my 
| father, ‘‘ that would compromise many per- 
| sons, — would unchain a civil war in Paris. 
| I prefer to die, and I beg you to order them: 
‘from me to make no movement for my 
| rescue.” 


| The detailed account of the king’s 
‘last twenty-four hours only tends to 
confirm what has so often been said of 
‘the admirable fortitude and Christian 
resignation with which Louis XVI. met 
his awful and unjustifiable fate. 

Ile dined as usual on the day preced- 
ing his execution, much to the surprise 
of his gaolers, who had expected to see 
him attempt his life from terror or de- 
spair ; he gives good religious counsels 
to the son whom he is embracing for 
the last time, recommending him to 
nourish no thoughts of revenge towards 
the assassins ; and finally, on leaving 
the prison to go to the scaffold, he hum- 
bly asks pardon of an insolent turnkey 
whom he had had cecasion to reprimand 
on the previous day. 

Marie Antoinette, along with her 
| children, had desired to pass the last 
/night with the king; but this he re- 
fused, having, as he said, need of rest ; 
and he secretly gave orders that they 
are not to be admitted again next morn- 
ing, in order to spare himself and them 
the agony of a final leave-taking. 





The morning of this terrible day, after 
having slumbered through the night with a 
| painful sleep, we got up. 
| At6 o’clock our door was opened, and 
| they came to fetch Mme. Tison’s prayer-- 
| book for my father’s mass. We thought 
| that we were going to go down, and we 





on which the sentence was pronounced, | continued to have this hope till the joyful 
the municipals entered my father’s room at cries of a demented populace came to an- 
eleven o'clock, and told him that they had! nounce to us that the crime was accom- 
| plished. 

In the afternoon my mother asked to see: 
lery, Who had been with my father in his: 


1 Marie Antoinette was most industrious with 
the needle: a set of chairs worked by her are still | 
to be seen at Castle Frohsdorf. 'C 
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last moments, and who might, perhaps, 
have been charged with messages for my 
mother, —which was true, for my father 
had charged Clery to restore to my mother 
his wedding-ring, saying that he only parted 
from it with his life. 

He had also given him, for my mother, 
a packet of her hair, saying that it had 
always been dear to him. 

The municipals said that Clery was in a 
dreadful state, and could not come. 

My mother charged the commissaries 
with her demand for the council general, as 
well as to be allowed to wear mourning. 

Clery was refused,—my mother could 
not see him; she was permitted to wear 
mourning. 

Clery passed another month in the Tem- 
ple, after which he was put at liberty. 

We received a little more freedom, the 
guards believing that we were going to be 
sent away. We could see the persons who 
brought our mourning garments, but in 
presence of the municipals. 

The grief that I had increased the pain 
in my foot: my doctor Brunier [Brunyer] 
was sent for and the surgeon Lacaze ; they 
cured me ina month. 

My mother would not go down to the 
garden to take the air, because she required 
to pass before my father’s door, and that 
grieved her too much ; but, fearing lest the 
want of air should do harm to my brother, 
she asked to go up on the tower at the end 
of February, which was granted. 

In the municipals’ chamber it was no- 
ticed that the sealed packet, containing my 
father’s signet, his ring, and several other 
things, had been opened ; the seal was 
broken and the signet carried off. The 
municipals were disturbed, but they ended 
by believing that it was a thief who had 
taken this seal, which was set in gold. 
The person who had taken it was well in- 
tentioned, —it was not a robber. The man 
who took it did so for the best, but he is 
dead. 


Soon the prison life began to tell 
upon the little dauphin, and his sister 
pathetically informs us that he suffers 
from a chronic stitch in the side which 
prevents him from laughing. Poor 
little boy! the wonder is rather that 
he should still be able to extract any 
cause for merriment out of his dismal 
surroundings. However, his laugh- 
ing days, such as they are, will not 
last much longer. Te is first stricken 
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down by fever, and when the agonized 
mother at last succeeds in obtaining 
medical assistance for the suffering 
child, she is haunted by the yet greater 
terror lest the medicines prescribed 
should contain poison. Scarcely has 
the dauphin recovered from this first 
illness than a decree of the Convention 
ordains that he is to be separated from 
his family, and delivered over to the 
charge of the shoemaker Simon. This 
cruel order is broken to the queen on 
the 3d of July at ten o’clock at night, 
after the child is already undressed and 
in bed. On learning what is required 
of him, he utters fearful cries, and 
throws himself into his mother’s arms, 
demanding not to be separated from 
her ; but despite his tears, and the en- 
ergy with which Marie Antoinette at- 
tempts to defend her son from the 
persecutors, she is forced to give in, 
and herself assists him with his clothes 
in order that he may accompany his 
new gaolers — bitterly weeping as she 
does so, as though she had foreseen 
that she was never to see her son again. 


My mother thought herself at the height 
of misfortune at this separation from her 
son. She believed him, however, to be in 
the hands of an honest and educated man : 
her despair increased when she learnt that 
Simon the shoemaker, whom she had known 
municipal, had been charged with the per- 
son of her unfortunate child. 

My mother asked several times to be able 
to see him without being able to obtain it : 
my brother on his side cried for two whole 
days, unable to console himself, and asking 
to see us. 


We often ascended the tower. 
brother went up there every day, and my 
mother’s only pleasure was through a little 
window to see him pass from a distance: 
she remained there for hours in order to 
watch the moment of catching sight of this 
beloved child. 


My 


Simon ill-treated my brother severely, 
because he wept at being separated from 
us ; the child, frightened, did not dare to 
weep any more. 


With what would seem to be a refine- 
ment of cruelty, the royal family are 
often disturbed at night from their 
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slumbers in order to be searched or 
otherwise molested. Madame Royale 
gives the account of one of these 
searches, which, resulting only in the 
confiscation of a stick of sealing-wax, a 
manuscript prayer for France, and an 
old hat which had belonged to the de- 
ceased king, lasted from 10.30 P.M. to 
four o’clock A.M. 

It is likewise in the night that, on 
the 2d of August, at two o’clock A.M., 
they are roused in order to be informed 
of the decree ordained that the queen 
is to be removed to the conciergerie, 
there to be tried. Marie Antoinette is 
forced to rise from bed, and there, in 
presence of the gendarmes who have 
come to fetch her, to dress at once. 
Her clothes are made up into a bundle, 
which, however, is taken from her to 
be opened at the tribunal, and she is 
only suffered to retain a pocket-hand- 
kerchief and a smelling-bottle, for fear 
of being attacked by faintness. Ar- 
rived at the conciergerie, she is put into 
the dampest and most unwholesome 
room in the prison, and is moreover 
forced to endure the presence of a gen- 
darme, who has orders never to leave 
her night or day. 

My aunt and I inconsolable, we spent the 
night in tears. ‘They had assured my aunt 
when my mother [left] that she might be 
easy, and that nothing would ever happen 
to her. It was a great consolation to me 
not to be separated from my aunt whom I 
loved so well; but, alas! everything was 
changed, and I have lost her. 


Some days later my mother sent to ask 
for some of her things, and amongst others 
for her knitting, of which she was very 
fond, because she was making a pair of 
stockings for my brother : we sent it to her, 
but subsequently learnt that they had not 
given it, for fear lest she should harm her- 
self with the needles. 


News of the little dauphin reaches 
the two women but rarely, although he 
is lodged directly beneath them, and 
they can hear him daily singing the 
‘*Carmagnole” and other revolution- 
ary songs with Simon at the open win- 
dow, in order to be heard by the guards. 
The brutal shoemaker has likewise 
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taken away the boy’s mourning clothes,, 
and forced him to wear a red cap, as 
well as to utter horrible curses against 
God, the aristocracy, and his own fam- 
ily. Marie Antoinette is luckily spared 
this last anguish, for, having left the 
Temple, she is ignorant of her son’s 
further fate. The change of life and 
the bad treatment caused the prince to 
all ill again at the end of August. Si- 
mou having forced him to eat and drink 
excessively without taking proportion- 
ate exercise, the child had fattened 
extremely without growing in height ; 
attacked by fever, the remedies admin- 
istered but serve to derange his health 
yet further. 

Madame Elisabeth and her niece are: 
now treated with redoubled severity 
and want of respect. ‘On nous tutoya 
beaucoup pendant Vhiver,’’? says Ma- 
dame Royale, with naif pathos. Their 
tapestry work is taken away from them 
because the pattern they are tracing is. 
believed to have some cabalistic and 
hidden signification; they are, more- 
over, compelled to make their own 
beds and do out their own rooms, all 
menial assistance having been now de- 
nied to them. But harder yet by far 
than these physical discomforts and 
petty annoyances is the state of doubt 
in which they are left as to the queen’s 
fate. Let her daughter here speak for 
herself. 


We could receive no more news except 
by the colporteurs, and then but badly. 
We were forbidden to ascend the tower ; 
they took away our sheets lest we should 
let ourselves down by the window; they 
gave us instead coarse and dirty ones. 

I think it was about this time that my 
mother’s trial began. I learnt since her 
death that there had been a project of sav- 
ing her from the conciergerie, and that 
unfortunately this charming plan had not. 
succeeded. I was assured that the gen- 
darmes who guarded her, as well as the 
wife of the concierge, were gained over, 
and that she had seen several persons in 
her prison, amongst others a priest who 
administered to her the sacraments, which 
she had received with great piety. 

The stroke to save herself failed, because 
whereas she had been recommended to 
speak to the second ‘guard, she had made a 
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mistake, and had spoken to the first one. 
Others say that she was already outside her 
room and had descended the staircase when 
a gendarme opposed her departure, not- 
withstanding that he had already been 
gained over, and that he forced my mother 
to return to her room, which caused the 
project to fail. ; 

We knew nothing of all this at the time ; 
we only learned that my mother had seen a 
knight of St. Louis, who had given her a 
carnation in which there was a note, but as 
we were locked up we could not know the 
sequence. 

My aunt and I were in ignorance of my 
mother’s death, and though we had heard a 
colporteur cry that she was to be summa- 
rily judged, hope, which is so natural to the 
unfortunate, led us to believe that she 
would be saved. 

We also could not believe in the contemp- 
tible conduct of the emperor, who left the 
queen, his relation, to perish on the scaf- 
fold, without taking any steps to save her. 
This is, however, what actually took place, 
but we could not believe in this last mark 
of indignity of the Austrian house. 

I remained in this unfortunate state of 
doubt a year and a half, when I learnt the 
misfortune and death of my virtuous and 
august mother. 

By the newsmongers we learnt the death 
of the Duke of Orleans, the only piece of 
news which reached us during the winter. 

The winter passed quietly enough. Many 
visits and searches, but they gave us wood. 

On the 19th of January we heard a loud 
noise at my brother’s, which made us con- 
jecture that he was leaving the Temple ; 
and we were convinced of it when, looking 
through a hole in our shutters, we saw a 
great many packets being carried away. 

On the following day we heard his door 
opening, and, still persuaded that he was 
gone, we thought that some German or for- 
eign prisoner had been placed down there, 
and we had already dubbed him Melchise- 
dec, in order to give him a name; but I 
subsequently learnt that it was only Simon 
who had gone away. He had been given 
the choice of being municipal or guardian 
to my brother, and had decided for the 
former charge, and they had had the 
cruelty to .leave my unfortunate little 
brother alone. 

Unheard of barbarity, to leave an unfor- 
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tunate child of eight alone, shut into his 
room under bolt and key, having no assist- 
ance, and only a wretched bell which he 
never. pulled, preferring to want for every- 
thing than to apply to his persecutors. 

He was in a bed which had not been 
made for six months, my brother not hav- 
ing the strength to make it ; fleas and bugs 
covered him — his linen and his body were 
full of them. . . . The window was never 
opened, — one could not stay in the room 
on account of the stench. He was dirty 
and indolent by nature, for he might have 
taken more care of his person. 

Often they gave him no light : the unfor- 
tunate boy was dying of fear, but he never 
asked for anything. He spent his day in. 
doing nothing, and this manner of living 
did him a great deal of harm, both morally 
and physically : it was not surprising that 
his health should have subsequently be- 
come deranged, but the length of time that 
he was still in health testifies to his good 
constitution. 


Soon the unfortunate princess was to 
lose her last remaining companion ; for 
on the 9th of May, just as they were 
preparing to go to bed, her aunt, Ma- 
dame Elisabeth, was fetched away to 
the conciergerie, there to await her 
trial. 


On the morrow she was taken to the 
tribune. Three questions were put to her : 

‘* Her name ?”’ 

‘* Elisabeth.”’ 

‘*Where were you on the 10th of Au- 
gust ?”’ 

** At the castle of the Tuilleries, near my 
brother.”’ 

‘““What have you done with your dia- 
monds ?”’ 

‘*T do not know. Besides, all these ques- 
tions are useless. You have resolved my 
death : I have made to God the sacrifice of 
my life, and am ready to die.”’ 

She was condemned to death. She had. 
herself conducted to the room of those who 
were to die with her. She exhorted them 
all to death. 

In the cart she preserved the same calm, 
encouraging the women who were with 
her. 

The populace admired and did not insult 
her. ; 

Arrived at the foot of the scaffold, they 
had the cruelty to make her die the last. 
All the women coming out the cart asked 
permission to embrace her, which she ak 
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lowed, with her usual sweetness encourag- 
ing them. 

Her color did not abandon her till the 
last moment, which she bore with fortitude 
and religion, when her soul was separated 
from her body in order to go and enjoy 
beatitude in the bosom of a God whom she 
had always loved. 


The last chapter of this little journal 
adds but another touch to the profound 
gloom of this picture of human agony 
and endurance. After Madame Elisa- 
beth’s death —of which, however, she 
remains for long in ignorance — Ma- 
dame Royale is condemned to a life of 
absolute solitude, knowing nothing of 
what is passing outside, and without 
books or other occupation wherewith to 
fill up the weary hours. Yet, strange 
and almost incredible force of vital 
energy and of youth’s elasticity, she 
remains uncrushed by these accumu- 
lated misfortunes ; and nothing can be 
more touching than the gratitude ex- 
pressed whenever her gaolers conde- 
scend to treat her with somewhat less 
cruelty. In spite of the many tears she 
‘has shed, the young princess has yet 

“not forgotten how to smile whenever 
her lot becomes a little less unbearable. 
Thus, whereas on one page we find her 
lamenting that she has no other dis- 
tractions than some prayer-books, some 
travels which she has read and re-read 
till she knows them by heart, and a 
piece of knitting which she complains 
of as very tiresome, a little further on 
she expresses her satisfaction at the 
kindness of her gaolers, who had con- 
sented to let her have wood for firing, 
as well as some other books by way of 
amusement. 

Meanwhile the poor little dauphin, 
languishing down-stairs in solitude, has 
likewise become the object of a little 
more humane treatment. He is allowed 
to take a bath in order to cleanse his 
skin from the vermin which infested it, 
and his filthy bed is exchanged for a 
fresh one. But these tardy attentions 
are powerless to arrest the malady 
which is gradually consuming him. 
His joints have begun to swell up from 
debility and want of exercise, and he 
can scarcely be induced to leave the 
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fireside in order to breathe a little fresh 
air; while his mind, from the combined 
effects of terror and neglect, has begun 
to sink into a gradual state of imbecility. 
Let us quote Madame Royale’s own 
account of her unhappy little brother’s 
end, which forms the conclusion of the 
journal. 


Luckily his illness did not cause him 
much suffering: it was rather a sort of 
stupor and depression than active pain ; he 
was consumed like an old man. He had 
several violent crises, fever seized him, and, 
his strength always diminishing, he softly 
expired without agony on the 9th of June, 
at 3 o’clock of the afternoon, after having 
had the fever eight days, and lying in bed 
for two days. He was aged 10 years and 2 
months. 

The commissaries wept bitterly, so much 
he had made himself beloved by them for 
his amiable qualities. 

He had a great deal of intellect, but his 
prison had done him much harm, and it is 
even to be feared that had he lived he 
might have become imbecile. : 

He had all the good qualities of his 
father. Without the prison he would have 
been a great man, for he had character, 
loved his country and the great things 
which were to be done. 

It is not true that he was poisoned, as 
was and is still said. This is false by the 
testimony of the doctors who opened his 
body, and did not find the slightest trace of 
poison. 

The medicines which he took in his last 
illness were analyzed, and found to be 
wholesome. 

He might have been’ poisoned by the 
commune, but that is false. The only 
poison which curtailed him of days is the 
want of cleanliness in which he lived for 
nearly a year, and the harshness with which 
he was treated. 

Such was the life of my virtuous and 
unfortunate relations during the last years 
of their august life. 

I attest that this memoir contains truth. 

MARIE-THERESE CHARLOTTE, 
Done at the tower of the Temple this 14th 
October [1795]. 


If this journal, which comes to us, 
so to say, from the tomb, has power to 
touch the most indifferent bystander, 
to the writer of these lines its value is 
enhanced and its pathos intensified by 
a deeper and more personal feeling. 
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As was said a little while ago, the orig- 
inal manuscript of this journal was lat- 
terly in possession of the late Duchess 
of Madrid, with whose gracious per- 
mission it was last autumn prepared for 
the press; and it was from H.R.H. 
herself that I received a copy of -this 
work, bearing on the fly-leaf an affec- 
tionate dedication, and accompanied by 
a long, interesting letter dated Viareg- 
gio, January 25, 1893. 

Little, indeed, did I then think that 
this would be the last letter I should 
ever receive from the friend I had 
loved and revered for over thirty years; 
that scarcely four days later the hand 
which wrote it would be cold and stiff, 
and that bright and dauntless spirit 
have left us, to find in a better world 
that happiness denied to her here on 
earth ! 

A threefold exile through her father, 
her mother, and her husband, Princess 
Marguerite de Bourbon’s life may be 
said to have been one long flight from 
land to land, everywhere seeking for 
rest and peace, but finding them no- 
where. Daughter of Princess Louise 
de Bourbon, the last Mademoiselle de 
France, H.R.H. belonged by her moth- 
er’s side to the exiled French Bour- 
bons ; by her father, the Duke of 
Parma, she was of the Italian Bour- 
bons, expulsed by Victor Emmanuel in 
1859 ; and by her husband and cousin, 
Don Carlos, she was, as the rightful and 
legitimate queen of Spain, likewise ex- 
iled from that country. 

When her mother, the Dowager 
Duchess of Parma, who, since her hus- 
band’s assassination, had been acting 
as regent for her son, Duke Robert, was 
expelled from Italy in 1859, it was on 
the shores of Lake Constance, just 
over the Swiss frontier, that she estab- 
lished herself at Chateau Wartegg, plac- 
ing her two daughters, the Princesses 
Marguerite and Alix, to complete their 
education at the adjacent convent of 
the Sacré Coeur at Riedenburg, by 
Bregenz, situated at the other, or Tyro- 
lese, side of the lake. 

Our mothers had already been friends 
since childhood, ever since the time 
when the exiled King Charles X. had 
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made of Holyrood Palace his tempo- 
rary abode, along with his grandchil- 
dren, the Comte de Chambord and 
Mademoiselle, son and daugiter of the 
murdered Duc de Berri; and here at 
Riedenburg thirty years later, it was 
my good fortune first to know the Prin- 
cess Marguerite, and to form an ac- 
quaintance which, like that of our 
parents, speedily ripened into a lifelong 
friendship. 

Gifted with a rare intelligence, a 
truly wonderful memory, and a genuine 
passion for study, Princess Marguerite 
de Bourbon would, even without the 
prestige attached to a royal name, have 
always been one of the most note- 
worthy and prominent figures in this 
school, numbering about a hundred 
boarders. Treated with strict impar- 
tiality by her teachers, she distin- 
guished herself in almost every branch 
of science and literature, and the nu- 
merous prizes she carried off over less 
favored companions were fairly won 
without favor or flattery. 

Unaffected and genial in manner, the 
princess was beloved by all her school- 
fellows, for she had the rare gift of 
putting herself in sympathy with every 
one she met, and of never making a 
single enemy. In the autumn of 1863 
she left school; and soon after, in 
February, 1864, had the misfortune to 
lose her idolized mother, carried off at 
Venice by gastric fever after a few 
days’ illness. After this bereavement 
she found a home in the house of her 
uncle, the Comte de Chambord, with 
whom she remained until her marriage 
in 1867 to her cousin Don Carlos of 
Spain, her junior by a year, and nephew 
to the Comtesse de Chambord. 

This union—in every way a mis- 
taken and ill-advised one — was further 
disturbed by political complications and 
intrigues, which space forbids me to do 
more than touch upon here, so that 
even the paltry boon of a quiet retreat 
was for many years denied to the un- 
fortunate princess. From 1868, when 
she left Austria to join her husband in 
Paris, in view of the then preparing 
Carlist movement, till 1882, when she 
finally settled down in Italy, it was her 
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fate, Ahasuerus-like, to flee from land 
to land, in search of that repose which 
continued to evade her. When at two 
different times Don Carlos was per- 
emptorily forced to leave Paris, she 
followed him into exile, first to Switzer- 
land and then to England, with rare 
self-abnegation careful only to devote 
herself to her children’s education, and 
shield, so far as lay in her power, her 
husband’s position and dignity. 
Finally, in 1882, when it had become 
evident that Don Carlos’s chances in 
Spain had come to an end for the 
nonce, the duchess retired with her 
children to Viareggio, near Pisa, a 
property which she had inherited from 
her grandfather, Charles II., Duke of 
Parma, who in 1849 had abdicated in 
favor of his son, Charles III.,1 where 
she made her permanent residence, 
save for a few months in summer oc- 
casionally spent at Frohsdorf, near 
Vienna — Don Carlos, on his side, 
selecting Venice as his principal home. 
Here, therefore, at Viareggio, sur- 
rounded by her five children, and 


leading a simple patriarchal life, the 
duchess, as she herself expressed it, 
found at last some degree of that peace, 
if not happiness, which had hitherto 


been denied her. Au early riser and 
of active habits, she was an excellent 
housekeeper, and devoted much atten- 
tion to gardening and the vine-culture 
on her estate, as well as to the educa- 
tion of her children, every detail of 
which she personally directed ; while 
simultaneously contriving to find time 
for decorative painting on porcelain, 
wood, and parchment, for which she 
possessed considerable talent, as well 
as for very extensive reading of every 
sort in French, Spanish, German, En- 
glish, and Italian, all of which lan- 
guages she spoke and read with almost 
equal facility. Essentially French in 
the quickness and vivacity of her turn 
of mind, the duchess had inherited 
from her mother the gift of singularly 
brilliant conversational powers, which 
rendered her most fascinating in so- 
ciety, without, however, the slightest 
1 Charles III., Duke of Parma, and father of the 
Duchess of Madrid, was assassinated in 1854, 
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trace of that conceit or undue self- 
assertion which so often attaches to 
otherwise gifted persons ; while her 
sparkling wit and keen sense of humor 
were chastened and counterbalanced by 
shrewd common-sense and a rare in- 
tuition of human nature. Her vivid 
and rapid perception of the ridiculous 
was absolutely untainted by the slight- 
est shade of ill-natured sarcasm; and 
if her temper was occasionally quick — 
as could not be otherwise in a person 
of her temperament —so was she like- 
wise endowed with a great and gener- 
ous sympathy for others, as well as a 
consideration most uncommon in per- 
sons of her rank for the feelings and 
requirements of her dependants. 

Possessing in superlative degree the 
almost forgotten art of letter-writing, 
those who, like myself, had the privi- 
lege to be among H.R.H.’s regular cor- 
respondents, were able to appreciate 
the extent and variety of talents which 
it is scarcely too much to define by the 
name of genius. 

Her active brain would not permit 
her to remain idle for a single moment, 
and those who have been able to watch 
her in the intimacy of daily life can 
only marvel that a woman’s brain should 
have been capable of bearing the strain 
of such ceaseless and continued exer- 
tion. She never took a rest, never suf- 
fered herself to enjoy a single day of 
mere idle relaxation, and it may well 
be that this excessive mental activity 
served to accelerate her death. Once 
only, when I ventured to remonstrate 
with H.R.H. on the subject of the little 
rest she allowed herself, she answered 
me with an expression I shall never 
forget, ‘“‘I cannot do otherwise than 
keep my mind busy from morning to 
night, for I dare not allow myself to 
stop and think.’’ Another time, when 
I had advised her to go and see Sarah 
Bernhardt in one of her great tragic 
parts, which I had been describing as 
delightfully harrowing, she replied that 
this was unnecessary, as she could get 
all the tragedy she wanted out of her 
own life without the tr-uble of having 
to go to the theatre forit, and that when 
she went to the play sh2 preferred to 
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see a good comedy which would make 
her laugh. Yet such was the power of 
self-control of this admirable woman, 
that few but her most intimate friends 
were able to guess at the depth of suf- 
fering hidden away beneath her appar- 
ent high spirits, and which would only 
assert itself at rare moments of de- 
spondency. 

The Duchess of Madrid had long 
been suffering from a nervous disorder, 
clearly the result of the trials she had 
endured ; but it appears to have been 
a stroke of cerebral paralysis which, 
swiftly and painlessly, put an end to 
her life on the morning of the 29th of 
January, 1893. 

Deeply pious by nature, the duchess 
fulfilled the religious duties of her 
Church with conscientious precision ; 
making it also her special care that 
all those under her charge should do 
the same. Along with her children 


and the members of her household, she 
attended daily mass in the chapel at 
Viareggio, and had there received the 
sacraments on the morning preceding 


her death. . 

Though in appearance Princess Mar- 
guerite de Bourbon’s career was marked 
by less tragic incidents than that of her 
august relative, Madame Royale, we 
who have had occasion to look behind 
the scenes, do not hesitate to affirm 
that she as fully deserved a martyr’s 
crown as any member of the unfortu- 
nate royal family interred in the Temple 
a hundred yearsago. There are greater 
degrees of human-torture than those to 
which the senseless fury of an unedu- 
cated rabble exposes its victims, and 
those sufferings are often the keenest 
to which is refused the solace of pro- 
claiming them aloud. If, therefore, the 
unfortunate daughter of Louis XVI. 
has a strong claim on public sympathy, 
may not in like manner the great-grand- 
daughter of the last French monarch 
be entitled to some share of the interest 
attached to those whose heroic and 
blameless lives have furnished the 
strongest argument in favor of the 
monarchical system, by worthily illus- 
trating the truth of the time-honored 
adage that noblesse oblige ? 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
IN THE POETS’ GARDEN. 

THERE is no formula for the planting 
of the poets’ garden, for they have left 
us no description that can be followed. 
But they have bequeathed us the out- 
lines of their ideals. Vaguely, one 
sees the cottage garden, a confusion of 
flowers, pink roses and white; con- 
spicuous with sweetbriar about the 
gate, and woodbine above the porch. 
Vaguely, too, one sees the hall garden, 
with its terraces and peacocks and 
fountains, and its south wall where the 
apricots ripen and the lilies blow. 
There are roses in plenty and beds of 
violets and jessamines on pillars, and 
solemn evergreens of great age, and 
limes “the summer home of mur- 
m’rous wings.” 

But whatever their garden may be 
like it must be a place of restfulness 
and of shade, the resort and refuge of 
many birds. 

Apt emblem (for reproof of pride) 
This delicate enclosure shows, 

Of modest kindness that would hide 
The firm protection she bestows ; 

Of manners, like its viewless fence, 

Ensuring peace to innocence. 

Of its floral contents the poets have 
no need to care, for where poets are, as 
Keats says, — 

the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not ; 
and besides — 
a poet’s muse is 

To make them grow just as he chooses. 
But it would make the flintiest of gar- 
deners weep were he called upon to 
produce the posies which the poets ask. 
They think nothing when walking with 
their love, of stepping aside and pick- 
ing snowdrops and red roses for a chap- 
let for her brow. But what have poets 
to do with the seasons of the flowers, 
or the flowers of the seasons? It is 
enough for them, and for us, that they 
gather the most beautiful and point 
with each most beautiful thoughts. 
Their garden is a treasury of emblems 
and similes, and they take what they 
want when they want it. How finely, 
too, their preferences turn to wild flow- 
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ers, “the nurslings of the dew and 
darlings of the sun.’’ You shall finda 
thousand primroses to a single tulip, a 
million daisies to every dahlia. 

It is just this same wish for a ‘ wil- 
derness ’’ that gives Bacon’s garden its 
finest touch. First, you will remem- 
ber, you find yourself on coming out 
from the house, on a noble ‘ green of 
fine turf,’’ with trellised aisles over- 
hung with creepers on either side, and 
a broad pathway down the midst. In 
front, like a great green curtain, 
stretches a stately hedge of bays and 
yews concealing the garden. An arch- 
way in this green wall admits you to 
the place of flowers, square and sur- 
rounded on all four sides with the same 
trellised and overarched “ alleys,’’ with 
birds in cages between the arches, and 
—the pity of it—devices in colored 
glass set at intervals in the trellis; 
these shady alleys being raised above 
the ordinary level on gently shelving 
banks. set with flower-beds. In the 
eentre is a mount, with a banqueting- 
house on tlie top, and numerous alleys 


edged with little low hedges — “ round 
like welts; with some pretty pyra- 
mids’? —running away to the wider 
alleys ; and arbors with seats and foun- 


tains. Then here we come upon the 
“pretty common-land.”? For through 
the arches of the trellis opens up a 
view of the “ heath,”’ planted so as to 
resemble as much as may be “‘a natural 
wilderness.”’ 

‘**'Trees, I would have none in it, but 
some thickets, made only of sweetbriar 
and honeysuckles, and some wild vines 
amongst, and the ground set with vio- 
lets, strawberries, and primroses, for 
these are sweet and proper in the 
shade. And these to be in the heath, 
here and there, not in any order.” 
Note, too, those ‘little heaps in the 
nature of molehills, such as are in wild 
heaths,” to be set some with wild 
thyme, some with pinks, some with 
germander, ‘that gives a good flower 
to the eye;”’ some with periwinkles, 
some with vivlets, some with daisies, 
some with red roses, some with lilies of 
the valley, some with sweetwilliams, 
some with bearsfoot, ‘‘and the like low 
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flowers, being withal sweet and sight- 
ly.’ And others of these heaps were 
to be set with shrubs of juniper and 
taller roses, holly, barberry, and cur- 
rant, rosemary, and bay, “and such 
like.”’? Is it not all delightful? Just 
such a garden every poet has in mind, 
for though he never describes it, it 
must be somewhere in his fancy, or he 
could not as he does let drop beauty 
after beauty from it in his verse. 

Very few flowers suffice the poet. 
At one time or another every blos- 
som, indeed every vegetable — whether 
shrub, waterplant, “‘ weed,”’ or grass — 
finds notice in its place ; but a dozen or 
less are all he makes real use of to 
point the lessons he teaches and to 
adorn his poems. 

Conspicuous among the individual 
flowers specially honored by separate 
poems to themselves, are the rose, the 
violet, the lily, and the daisy, which 
occupy in poetic botany the positions 
of distinction and utility, filled, ameng 
the poets’ birds, by the nightingale, 
dove, swan, and linnet. 

The rose is everywhere, telling of 
passionate love and of grief ; the vio- 
let, like the turtle, dwells apart in 
modest seclusion, an emblem of self- 
satisfying affection. Like the lily- 
white, silver swan, the flower that gives 
it its epithets is of stately mien and of 
spotless robe, a thing of ornament, and 
conscious of its beauty, while the daisy 
is like the linnet, artless—a pretty 
wilding, supplying thé poet with an 
innocent simile of uncultured grace, 
and lending a rural charm to every 
verse in which it sings its little simple 
country song. They are sweet flowers, 
all four. 

Pride of place for the rose. It is— 
the universal flower. For it is a na- 
tive, so far as we can tell now, of every 
continent. It is—the foremost flower. 
For it is recognized in every country as 
the queen of flowers. It is — the flower 
of all time. For it lives in every lan- 
guage, however ancient, and in all of 
them it is consecrated to the future 
and eternity. It is—the flower of 
legend. For it is an epitome of the 
pious traditions and folk-lore of the 
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world, whether Christian or Pagan —a 
concordance of all the faiths and super- 
stitions of the human kind, of their 
credulities and hopes and fears; the 
symbol of every emotion, the ornament 
of every rite ; honored alike in joy and 
in grief, blessing the cradle, brightening 
nuptials, and sanctifying even the 
grave. No wonder, then, that our En- 
glish poets distinguish it with prece- 
dence —the premier flower of every 
race ; the royal flower of our own. 

Of its origin two legends suffice. 
The first, the ancient Greek story of 
Rhodanthe ‘ of Corinth,’”’ who, for her 
great beauty, was set upon the pedestal 
of the statue of Artemis, and the god- 
dess displaced to make room for her. 
The Sun-god beholds from Olympus 
the act of sacrilege, and, to avenge his 
sister, turns the full glory of his ardent 
gaze upon the mortal on the shrine, 
and, lo! at once, and in full sight of 
the adoring crowd, she changes into 
the rose. 

Tho’ changed into a flower, her pomp re- 
mains, 
lovely still, and still a queen she 
reigns. 


And 


Her suitors, whose wooing she had 
scorned, are turned into the thorns that 
still defend her charms, while the ring- 
leaders in the outrage on the goddess at 
once take wing as the insects that flit 
about the rose in senseless worship. 

The other legend is the Christian one 
of the attempted killing of Zillah, the 
maid of Bethlehem, whom a rejected 
suitor, Hamuel, had traduced to the 
Sanhedrim. The punishment decreed 
was death at the stake. Let Southey 
finish the story :— 


Without the walls 
There was a barren field ; a place abhorr’d, 
For it was there that wretched criminals 
Received their death ; and there they built 
the stake, 
And piled the fuel round, which should 
consume 
The accused maid, abandon’d as it seem’d 
By God and man. The assembled Beth- 
lemites 
Beheld the scene, and when they saw the 
maid 
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Bound to the stake, with what calm holi- 
ness 

She lifted up her patient looks to heaven, 

They doubted of her guilt. With other 
thoughts 

Stood Hamuel near the pile; him savage 
joy 

Led thitherward, but now within his heart 

Unwonted feelings stirr’d, and the first 
pangs 

Of wakening guilt, anticipating hell. 

The eye of Zillah as it glanced around 

Fell on the murderer once, but not in 
wrath ; : 

And therefore like a dagger it had fallen, 

Had struck into his soul a cureless wound. 

Conscience ! thou God within us! not in 
the hour 

Of triumph thou dost spare the guilty 
wretch, 

Not in the hour of infamy and death 

Forsake the virtuous! They draw near 
the stake, 

And lo! the torch ! hold, hold, your erring 
hands ! 

Yet quench the rising flames! They rise! 
they spread ! 

They reach the suffering maid! Oh, God 
protect 

The innocent one. 

They rose, they spread, they raged ; 

The breath of God went forth. The ‘as- 
cending fire 

Beneath its influence bent, and all its 
flames 

In one long lightning flash concentrating, 

Darted and blasted Hamuel, — him alone. 

Hark! What a fearful scream the multi- 
tude 

Pour forth ! 
stake 

Buds out, and spreads its light green leaves, 
and bowers 

The innocent maid, and roses bloom around, 

Now first beheld since Paradise was lost 

And fill with Eden odors all the air. 


That the rose was at first only white, 
but turned red, ‘for love’s sake ”’ 
blushing, for some act of Venus or her 
son, is a fancy common to East and 
West; and whenever a poet essays 
the theme, his mistress’s charms are 
sure to claim the compliment of the 
ruddy change. 


And yet more miracles ! the 


Roses at first were white, 

Till they could not agree 
Whether my Sappho’s breast 

Or they more white should be. 
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But being vanquished quite, 
A blush their cheeks bespread, 
Since which, believe the rest, 
The roses first came red. 
Its scent, also, is borrowed from the 
lips and breath ‘of Love, but among the | 
crowd of contending fair it were “hard | 
to say which of the Celias, Delias, or | 
Julias it was who first perfumed the | 
rose with a kiss. 

As a love-token it finds incessant al- 
lusion, and if only for the burden of | 
poetic confidences laid upon it —to say | 
nothing of the very audacious senti-| 
ments, very explicitly expressed, which | 
they were often commissioned to con-| 
vey to beauties who had proved too | 
hard or too soft of heart —the rose | 
may well blush and faint. Never was | 
any messenger more exquisitely flat-| 
tered with secrets. 

But it was reserved for Herbert, with 
his daring liberties with matters sacred, 
to speak of the rose asa “ purge,”’ and 
send it on so severe an errand as a re- 
fusal. 


Only take this gentle rose, 
And therein my answer lies. 


*““What is fairer than a rose ? 
What is sweeter? Yet it purgeth. 
Purgings enmity disclose. 
Enmity forbearance urgeth. 


“If, then, all that worldlings prize 
Be contracted to a rose, 
Sweetly there indeed it lies, 
But it biteth in the close. 
“*So this flower doth judge and sentence 
Worldly joys to be a scourge ; 
For they all produce repentance, 
And repentance is a purge. 


“But I health, not physic, choose ; 
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ing the unctuous civilities of reception, 
and to have another to slip into imme- 
diately that the odoriferous ceremony 
is over. As for the juniors, they smell 
like civet cats for a month, and get to 
hate themselves in their tainted ap- 
'parel. 

It may be that there is something 
akin to this fatiguing, cloying perfume 


‘in the perpetual rose-worship of the 


poets. There is little of the natural 
scent of the flower about it; of that 
odor which is so exquisite in a pass- 
ing whiff, or when infinitely diluted in 
the fragrance of a single rose. For the 
poet’s perfume is the attar itself, the 
essential oil, the distilled quintessence 
of hogsheads of rose-leaves ; it is arti- 
ficially powerful, a chemical concentra- 
tion. So there is a distinct relief in 
| coming upon any poet who, in venture- 
| some independence, says that the rose 
'is undeniably lovely, but that he prefers 
‘his flowers without thorns; or the 
|other who, making out a rivalry be- 
tween the lily and the rose, divides 
the sovereignty of the garden between 
them on the ground that a pretty face 
requires both pink and white for its 
perfection : — 
‘* Yours is,’’ she said, ‘‘ the nobler hue, 
And yours the statelier mien, 
And till a third surpasses you, 
Let each be deemed a queen.” 
Thus soothed and reconciled each seeks 
The fairest British fair. 
The seat of empire is her cheek, 
They reign united there. 
But it was distinctly a set-down for the 
rose, all the same. 
So, too, after scores of poets have 
admonished the rose to blush unseen, 





Only though I you oppose, 

Say that fairly I refuse, 
For my answer is a rose.”’ 
Of all the pleasant-at-first but rapidly- | 
becoming-intolerable perfumes, there is | 
none to compare with the attar of roses. | 
A terror is added to official life in the 
East by the horrible practice of the) 
natives of doing honor to European 
guests by smearing their waistcoats 
with the oil of roses, and veterans in 
the service understand how to wear an 
old suit of clothes, or old uniform, dur- 


and beware of being ‘‘ too fond to shine 
where Fame’s transporting rays allure,”’ 
it is refreshing to meet with Shen- 
stone’s Daphne : — 


‘*See, Daphne, see !’’ Florelio cried, 
‘** And learn the sad effects of pride ; 


| Yon sheltered rose, how safe concealed, 


How quickly blasted when revealed !”’ 
To which the nymph pertinently re- 
torts : — 

** You first, my swain, 


| Confine your sonnets to the plain ; 
; One envious tongue alike disarms 
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You of your wit, me of my charms. 
What’s worth, unknown, the poet’s skill ? 
Or what, unheard, the tuneful trill ? 
What, unadmired, a charming mien ? 
Or what the rose’s blush unseen ?”’ 
Wherein Florelio is handsomely paid 
back in his own coin —with sauce for 
the gander—and Daphne distinctly 
scores off her ‘fond swain.” Still it 
goes without saying that in the poems 
of a Burns, a Clare, or a Bloomfield, 
the retiring secluded rosebud is very 
gracefully handled, and excellent mor- 
als are drawn from the happiness of a 
humble estate, than which nothing can 
be more amiable or praiseworthy ; but, 
fortunately for the world at large, hu- 
man rosebuds and nightingales aspire 
to wider spheres of conquest than the 
corner of a cottage garden affords, and 
larger concert-rooms than ‘ the seques- 
tered thorn.”’ Albeit the poets counsel 
wisely. And if the majority of those 
who are humbly born to exalted sta- 
tions prefer to endow humanity, instead 
of their own parish, with their charms 
and talents, the fact does not detract 
from the wisdom of the bards’ advice. 
So, too, when the butterfly, having 
but just now gone through the form of 
marriage with the rose, flies away from 
his bride to flirt with her neighbors, 
and the flower complains of his con- 
duct, the butterfly retorts with a flat 
tu quoque, which is in excellent fool- 
ing :— 
I saw when you gave the base violet a kiss ; 
How — how could you stoop to a meanness 
like this ? 
Shall a low little wretch whom we roses 
despise, 
Find favor, O Love! in my Butterfly’s 
eyes ? 
On a tulip, quite tawdry, I saw your fond 
rape, 
Nor yet could the pitiful primrose escape ; 
Dull daffodils, too, were with ardor ad- 
dress’ d, 
And poppies, ill-scented, you kindly ca- 
ress’d. 


The coxcomb was frigid, and replied with a 
sneer, 

That you're first to complain, I commend 
you, my dear ! 

But know, from your conduct my maxims I 
drew, 
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And if I’m inconstant, I copy from you. 

I saw the boy Zephyrus rifle your charms ; 

I saw how you simper’d and smiled in his 
arms ; 

The honey bee kiss’d you, you cannot dis- 
own, 

You favor’d besides —O dishonor !—a 
drone ; 

Yet worse — ’tis a crime that you must not 
deny, 

Your sweets were made common, false 
Rose, to a fly. 


What the nightingale is among birds 
the rose is among flowers; and just 
as the poets, almost unanimously, make 
the hen-bird attractive by its beautiful 
song, so they endow the rose with hon- 
eyed sweets that are specially alluring 
to the bee. As a matter of fact, bees 
never go to roses, for the best of rea- 
sons, that there is nothing to go for. 
The “ flaunting ’’ and poetically disrep- 
utable tulip, or the haughty, stiff, and 
generally unamiable dahlia, are among 
the bees’ delights ; but Deborah never 
goes near the honeyless queen of the 
flowers. 

In reading how Moore finds ‘the 
last rose of summer left blooming 
alone,’’ and because, as he says, ‘no 
flower of her kindred, no rosebud is 
nigh, to reflect back her blushes, to 
give sigh for sigh,’”’ how he proceeds to 
put the poor thing out of its pain, and 
tells it ‘‘ go sleep ”’ with its friends : — 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead, 


I cannot help thinking that the poet 
took a great deal more upon himself 


than the occasion warranted. There 
must always be a“ last’ rose of sum- 
mer in every garden every year, and it 
would surely be only indifferently sym- 
pathetic to go about scattering it over 
the beds. Still, as most of the poets 
affect a somewhat exaggerated esteem 
for the latest-flowering roses, Moore’s at- 
titude is not in unpleasant contrast. In 
Cowper’s ** Winter Nosegay ”’ (plucked, 
by the way, ‘“‘ from the shelter of yon 
sunny shed,” a poetical euphuism per- 
haps for *‘ conservatory ’’), we find the 
sentiment, ‘‘the charms of the late- 
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blowing rose seemed graced with a live- 
lier hue,’’? turned, as in Tennyson’s 
** Roses ona Terrace,” to a pretty com- 
pliment to the faithful companion by 
the poet’s side : — 


And the winter of sorrow best shows 
The truth of a friend such as you. 


Nevertheless, there is room for the 
robust protest of Hood, who also has a 
poem on a “ Winter Nosegay.”? But 
how deplorably different from the 
amiable Cowper’s, and what a pleasant 
human smack of Elia there is in it : — 


Oh, withered winter blossoms, 
Dowager-flowers — the December vanity, 
In antiquated visages and bosoms. 
What are ye planned for, 
Unless to stand for 
Emblems, and peevish morals of humanity ? 
There is my Quaker Aunt, 
A Paper-Flower— with a formal border 
No breeze could e’er disorder, 
Pouting at that old beau—the Winter 
Cherry — 
A puckered berry ; 
And Box, like a tough-lived annuitant — 
Verdant alway — 
From quarter-day to quarter-day ; 
And poor old Honesty, as thin as want, 
Well named — Godwot ; 
Under the baptism of the water-pot, 
The very apparition of a plant ; 
And why 
Dost hold thy head so high, 
Old Winter Daisy ; 
Because thy virtue never was infirm, 
Howe’ er thy stalk be crazy ? 
That never wanton fly, or blighting worm, 
Made holes in thy most perfect indenta- 
tion ? 
Tis likely that sour leaf, 
To garden chief, 
Forcepped or winged, was never a tempta- 
tion ; 
Well, still uphold thy wintry reputation ; 
Still shalt thou frown upon all lovers’ trial ; 
And when, like Grecian maids, 
Young maids of ours 
Converse with flow’rs, 
Then thou shalt be the token of denial. 
Away ! dull weeds, 


I hate ye, of all breeds ; 
Yea, all that livé so selfishly —to self, 
And not by interchange of kindly deeds — 

Hence — from my shelf. 


There must be also a “ first’ rose, and 
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with such a one Mrs. Browning, in a 
poem of considerable beauty (marred 
by such Browningisms as this) : — 


What angel but would seem 
To sensual eyes ghost-dim ? 
And without assimilation 
Pain is interpenetration, 


sympathizes affectionately and very 
illogically. 

**You came too soon. You thought 
you were going to do wonders ; take a 
frozen world by storm. Ah, well, you 
did nothing of the kind. There was 
nobody about to take any notice of you, 
and you fell to pieces, and there was an 
end of you. You were before your time. 
And don’t do it again.”” And then the 
simile of the poet singing before his 
time comes into her mind, and she 
urges the poet never to mind whether 
he has an intelligent audience or not, or 
whether he can sell what he sings or 
not, but to go on singing — 

In faith that still perceives 

No rose can shed her leaves, 
Far less poet fall from mission, 
With an unfulfilled fruition — 


which is exactly what the poor prema- 
ture white rose was doing, and the poet 
reproved her for. 

A very curious poetical whim is the 
‘¢ musk-rose.’’ Shakespeare and Milton 
use the word repeatedly as if the flower 
were one that everybody knew well, a 
common wildling — ‘‘ every musk-rose 
of the dale.”” Keats has hardly any 
other rose except the ‘musk ’’-rose. 
In many other poets it will be met 
with, and is used almost invariably for 
the wild ‘‘dog’’-rose of our hedges. 
An analogous fancy, among the poets’ 
birds, is that ‘* mountain ’’-linnet with 
which we become so familiar in their 
verse, but which, outside poetry, is a 
bird unknown. 

One word more of the rose — under 
the rose. There came into my hands 
in Melbourne, a present from my good 
friend Mr. Tom Edwards, two anony- 
mous volumes of verse,! entitled ‘“*‘ The 


1 These volumes were printed by Baldwin, Cra- 
dock & Joy, 47 Paternoster Row, and T, Hookham, 
jun., Old Bond Street, in 1819, and are dedicated to 
* Walter Scott, Esquire.” 
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Banquet,” to which are appended 
“The Tea,”’ “‘ The Dessert,” and ‘* The 
Rose ’? —all poems of more than ordi- 
nary merit. In the last is explained 
the origin of the phrase “under the 
rose.”’ From the ceilings of most din- 
ing-rooms in modern times hangs a 
chandelier, or something of the kind, 
the shaft of which springs from a 
plaster ornament, which we call ‘ the 
rose.”” In the ceilings of antique din- 
ing-rooms (built at a time when tables 
were lit by candles set upon them in 
candlesticks) ‘‘ the rose ”’ is still found, 
and forms the usual ornament in the 
centre of the carved wood overhead. 
And longer ago still, before we had any 
dining-rooms at all or any candles in 
England, men in another land met for 
feasting or for wine-bouts “‘ under the 
rose.”’> Above them, suspended from 
the ceiling, was a rose ; the emblem of 
secrecy among friends ; a warning to 
the owners of wine-loosened tongues 
that the easy converse of companions 
over wine should go no further.: — 


Where soft acanthus clothed the ground, 
And violets sprinkled odors round : 

Near slumbering pools that lull’d the rill, 
And bid the Zephyr’s voice be still ; 

In gentle dalliance, on a day, 

The Acidalian goddess lay. 


Harpocrates survey’d the scene 

With roguish eyes behind the screen, — 
A screen the hand of May had wove, 

To canopy the couch of love ; 

A screen of amaranth and bine, 

Of cedar, cypress, and of pine, 

Whose foliage with the sunbeam playing, 
Fretted its light, its heat allaying. 


‘* Here, Cupid, take this bud,’’ she said, 
‘*This blushing bud, that bends its head ; 
The grace of gro es, the queen of flowers, 
The perfume of our Paphian bowers. 
Promise of spring that scents the gales, 
Which morning’s odorous breath exhales : 
The charm of sight, the boast of youth, 
Delight of summer, pledge of truth ; 
Whose chalice with my mouth that strives 
With nectar stores Cythera’s hives ; 
Whose petals with my mouth comparing 
Rival its bloom — its fragrance sharing ; 
Whose dews, like drops that softly creep 
Down virgins’ cheeks, for joy that weep, 
Shine mirrors to the raptur’d eye 

Of loveliness and purity ; 
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Whose velvet down and purple stains 
Vie with the network of thy veins, 
That trace beneath the crimson’d skin 
The mazy streams of life within, 
This to the god of silence bear 
The type and tribute of the Fair.”’ 
‘¢ The urchin” does as he is told, and 
the poet concludes : — 


Yes, still this emblem lives for you, 

To beauty, love, and silence due, 

And still where’er the flower appears, 
The gate of modesty it wears ; 

And still the blossom seeks to hide, 

In reddening tints, its conscious pride ; _ 
And still where secret trust we show, 
Under the rose — it is — we know. 


Second in the poet’s affection ranks 
the ‘“‘dainty”’ violet, the emblem of 
modest worth and beauty :— 

Sheltered from the blight, ambition, 
Fatal to the pride of rank, 

See me in my low condition 
Laughing on the tufted bank. 


On my robe for emulation, 
No variety’s imprest, 
Suited to an humble station 
Mine’s an unembroidered vest. 
A rare favorite of the poets. Indeed, 
one tells it to ‘* boast itself the fairest 
flower, in glade or copse or forest din- 
gle ;”’ another ‘the sweetest flower 
that blows ; ”’ while Herrick declares it 
So graced 
To be placed 
*Fore damask-roses. 

But they all lament the fleeting 
beauty of these ‘* Maids of honor, who 
do bring in the spring, and wait upon 
her” — 

Yet whither ere they can be set 
Within the virgin’s coronet. 
Their delicacy of petal and fine tracery 
of vein —for the poets know only the 
pale single violet — suggests more than 
once an exquisite simile :— 
Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherzea’s breath. 


Love’s dropped eyelids and a kiss, 
Such our breath and. blueness is. 
Yet one deplorable legend says that 
they were not always blue : — 


Love on a day, wise poets tell, 
Some time in wrangling spent, 
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Whether the violets should excel, 
Or she, in sweetest scent. 

But Venus, having lost the day, 
Poor girls, she fell on you, 

And beat. ye so, as some dare say, 
Her blows did make ye blue. 


But others say that poor Ianthis, 
pursued by Apollo, appealed to Artemis 
to destroy her fatal beauty, and that 
the goddess in pity painted her face 
blue ! 


Discolored thus an humbler state she proved 
Less fair, but by the goddess more beloved! 


Next the daisy. Clare, in a pretty 
poem, which commences, — 


Welcome, old comrade ! peeping once again, 
Our meeting ’minds me of a pleasant hour ; 


and closes, — 
Then like old mates, or two who’ve neigh- 


bors been, 
We'll part, in hopes to meet another year ; 


strikes the note of many poets’ ad- 
dresses to the ‘* wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower.”’ Specially noteworthy 
is the welcome of that genial, truthful 
poet, Mackay, whose verses, to my 


thinking, breathe, excepting of course 
the greater poets, more than any other 
writer the sweet spirit of nature and 


the pure love of it. The poem opens: 


My heart is full of joy to-day, 
The air hath music in it ; 

Once more I roam the wild-wood way, 
And prize the passing minute ; 

The balms of heaven are on my cheek, 
My feet in meadow mazes ; 

Let me alone, and I will speak 
My blessings on the daisies. 


I have not seen for half a year, 
Sore pent in cares and labors, 
These gems of earth, these blossoms dear, 
These free and gladsome neighbors ; 
They smile upon me as of old, 
Through memory’s shifting phases ; 
My blessings on your white and gold, 
Ye well beloved daisies. 


Wordsworth has several poems ad- 
dressed to the daisy, and confesses a 
debt of greater gratitude to it for its 
‘“‘happy, genial influence ”’ than to any 
other flower : — 


Thou art indeed by many a claim, 
The poet’s darling. 
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And there can be no doubt, reading his 
verses and noting how he again and 
again recurs to all the various moods in 
which the daisy has met him, and in 
all of them ‘repaired his heart with 
gladness,”’ that the poet’s affection for 
‘“‘the sweet flower’’ was sincere and 
deeply seated. 


Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given no other flower I see 
The forest through. 
In one of his poems to ‘* Nature’s fa- 
vorite,”’ he promises that it shall by his 
verse regain ‘its long-lost praise ;”’ 
and certainly no other poet has done 
so much for any other flower. Even 
an elegy on the death of a dear friend 
at sea is addressed to the daisy, the 
poet’s lament being that the friend can 
never return to see his beloved flower 
bloom again! Chaucer’s name, ‘ the 
eie of daye,”’ gives a very dainty con- 
ceit : — ; 
Shut not so soon ; the dull-eyed night 
Has not as yet begun 
To make a seizure on the light, 
Or to seal up the sun. 


No marigolds yet closéd are, 
No shadows great appear, 

Nor doth the early shepherds’ star 
Shine like a spangle here. 


Stay but till my Julia close 
Her life-begetting eye ; 

And let the whole world then dispose 
Itself to live or die. 


No flower when met With abroad re- 
calls memories of England with more 
vivid suddenness than the daisy. I 
remember very well that, stepping 
ashore in New Zealand, my eye fell on 
daisies among the turf, and the force 
and rapidity with which the home as- 
sociations of the little flower then 
started up in my mind created an im- 
pression so strong that I can still, after 
the lapse of years, recall it at will. 
There are no daisies in Australia, and 
their unexpected appearance in the 
grass at Invercargill sent the blood back 
to my heart for an instant ; and I can 
remember very well the obvious sur- 
prise of my companions, all New Zea- 
landers, at my tone of voice and attitude 
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on seeing the daisies. Many note- 
worthy tributes to this power of the 
daisy might be quoted as Browning’s 
in Italy, and Montgomery’s in India — 
a power possessed in equal strength by 
no other blossom, and only approached 
by the primrose. Mackay’s poem on 
the public reception accorded to the 
first primrose in Australia is excellent. 
How the lily divided the queenship 
of the garden with the rose I have al- 
ready noted. 
The lily’s height bespoke command, 
A fair, imperial flower, 
She seemed designed for Flora’s hand, 
The sceptre of her power. 


And long before Cowper sang, the 
noble blossom had been known as the 
sceptre-flower of Juno, a greater god- 
dess than Venus of the rose. Indeed, 
all time through, it has held almost 
equal place with its rival. If one king 
instituted an Order of the Rose, another 
created the Order of the Lily, and each 
is set upon the battle-standard of na- 
tions. It is, like the rose, a saint’s-day 
flower, and Our Lady of the Lily is 
one of the titles of the Virgin. And 
who does not know that in every coun- 
try the woman who is called ‘* the lily ” 
must be passing beautiful ? For every 
Fair Rosamond you shall find a Lily 
Maid of Astolat. 


Next to these, in order of the honors 
conferred, come the primrose, the rose- 
mary, and the eglantine. Were it not 
for a line in “ Comus,’”’ where ‘the 
twisted eglantine”’ is encircled with 
‘“‘the sweetbriar and the vine,’’ there 
would have been no noteworthy excep- 
tion to the poets’ agreement that the 
eglantine is the sweetbriar. 


From this bleeding hand of mine, 
Take this sprig of eglantine, 

Which though sweet unto your smell, 
Yet the fretful briar will tell, 

He who plucks the sweets shall prove 
Many thorns to be in love. 


So says Herrick toa maid, and we may 
as well accept his opinion as any other. 
Wordsworth, again, entitles a poem 
“The Waterfall and the Eglantine,”’ 
which commences : — 
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‘* Begone, thou fond, presumptuous elf,’’ 
Exclaimed a thundering voice ; 

‘*Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 
Between me and my choice !”’ 

A small cascade, fresh swoln with rain, 
Thus threatened a poor briar rose. 


All through it is “the patient briar,’’ 
and in its self-defence for presuming to 
grow on the waterfall, says : — 


Rich store of scarlet hips is mine, 
With which I in my humble way, 
Would deck you many a winter’s day, 

A happy eglantine. 


Between Herrick’s death and Words- 
worth’s birth there is an interval of a 
century, and each was a master-gar- 
dener, so that taking two such author- 
ities we make assurance doubly sure. 
Besides, Milton’s “‘nature’’ is never 
very satisfactory. 

In old-fashioned gardens a sweetbriar 
hedge is to this day a frequent feature, 
and it is worth noting that several poets, 
commencing with Chaucer, whose 
‘““hegge with sicamore was set and eg- 
laterre,’’ employ the plant as a fence 
or screen. What is more odd, perhaps, 
is the combination with the sweetbriar 
of the sycamore, a plant but seldom 
seen in hedges nowadays, and not at all 
suitable for the purpose. Now the 
*‘sycamore”’? of England is really a 
maple, and not the Sycamoros, and a 
smaller variety of maple is very com- 
monly used for hedges and for cutting 
out into arbors on account of its rapid 
growth, very twiggy nature, and close 
foliage : — 

Modest briar ! odor shedding 

Down the lane to cottage doors ; 
Morn herself, if failing sweetness, 

Might replenish from thy stores. 

Charm of wild woods ! humbly virtuous, 

Heedless thou to flaunt or shine ; 

Rich men praise thee, poor men bless thee, 

Shy but lovely Eglantine. 


Rosemary — ‘ the dark rosemary ever 
a-dying, that spite-the wind’s wrath, so 


‘| loves the salt rock’s face to seaward ”’ 


(Browning) —is a great favorite of the 
poets, and scattered up and down in 
their verse will be found a bewildering 
variety of allusions to the legends and 
folk-lore in which this plant plays its 
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part. In the “‘ Hesperides ”’ its use at 


weddings — 


My wooing’s o’er : now my wedding’s near, 
When gloves are giving, gilded be you 
there ; 


and its double use, whether at wedding 
or funeral, — 


Grow for two ends, it matters not at all 
Be’t for my bridal or my burial : 


are briefly set forth ; while the opening 
of Keats’s address ‘‘ To the Herb Rose- 
mary,’’ with characteristic delight in 
the melancholy, invites the flower to 
accompany the poet to his death, and 
himself carries to his own burial the 
sprigs which it was the custom for the 
mourners to carry. 


Sweet-scented flower! who art wont to 
bloom 
On January’s front severe, 
And o’er the wint’ry desert drear 
To waft thy waste perfume ! 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 
And I will bind thee round my brow : 
And as I twine the mournful wreath, 
I'll weave a melancholy song : 
And sweet the strain shall be, and long 
The melody of death. 


Come, funeral flower ! who lov’st to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 

A sweet, decaying smell, 

Come, press my lips, and lie with me 

Beneath the lowly alder-tree, 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 

And not a care shall dare intrude 

To break the marble solitude, 

So peaceful and so deep. 


To the primrose there is noend. As 
in nature, the sweet flower overspreads 
the poets’ pages, careless of its com- 
pany, always winsome, always welcome. 
Clare most delightfully in one short 
poem says nearly all there is to say : — 





Welcome, pale primrose! Starting up be- 
tween . 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that | 
strew | 
The every lawn, the wood and spinney | 
through, 
*Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green : | 
How much thy presence beautifies the | 
ground ! 
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How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 

Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm 
side ! 

And where thy fairy flowers in groups are 
found 

The schoolboy roams enchantedly along, 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight ; 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple 
song, 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight : 

O’erjoyed to see the flowers that truly 
bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning 
Spring. 

And yet with all the gladness it brings, 

the ‘* rathe primrose that forsaken dies ”’ 

is eminently a sad flower. Herrick has 

them born weeping : — 


Thus things of greatest, so of meanest 
worth, 

Conceived with grief are, and with tears 
brought forth. 

And, to bring Wordsworth again into 

juxtaposition with Milton’s contempo- 

rary, the later poet draws from the 

same flower the great lesson of another 

universal law. He sees a _ primrose 

growing on a rock : — 


The flowers, still faithful to their stems, 
Their fellowship renew : 

The stems are faithful to the root 
That worketh out of view : 

And to the rock the root adheres, 
In every fibre true. 

Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threat’ning still to fall : 

The earth is constant to her spheres : 
And God upholds it al} ! 


But the poets, as a rule, accept the 
primrose — from, no «doubt, the pale- 
ness of its color and fragility of petal — 
as an emblem of transcience and a sad, 
short life. Says Milton, ‘‘ Soft, silken 
primrose fading timelessly.”’ They are 
always murdering it with untimely 
frost :— 

Rash floweret ! oft betrayed, 
By summer-seeming days, to venture forth 


| Thy tender form, the killing northern blast 
Will wrap thee lifeless in a hoar-frost 


shroud. 


Not so, Mr. Grahame. The primrose 
may be rash, but it is very hardy, and 
it cares no more for northern blasts or 


|hoar-frost than the English boys and 











girls who rejoice in its coming, and 
prize it above all the posies of the 
changing year. As a matter of fact, 
instead of being delicate and _ short- 
lived, it is a very robust and sturdy 
little native with quite as long a bloom- 
ing-time as most of the blossoms of 
the wild garden, and a thoroughly Brit- 
ish aversion to being ‘“‘ wrapped in 
shrouds”’ by inclement skies or any 
other agency. 

There is, however, one assailant 
against which the poor primrose tries 
in vain to flower, and that is the green- 
finch. This bird has discovered, and, I 
believe, has taught the fact to others 
of the feathered race (the gardener’s 
dread), that the young seeds of the 
primrose are a dainty mouthful, and it 
bites the flower through just at the top 
of the stalk, where the green calix 
springs. It eats no more, only that 
one fatal beakful, and leaves the blos- 
som on the ground. The cowslip is 
saved no doubt by its longer stem, but 
I have known spots where the prim- 
roses covered the ground as closely as 
ivy, and budded abundantly, and yet 
not a flower could be found for picking 
after sunrise, while the blossom heads 
strewed the ground, each calix pinched 
through by the beak of the greenfinch 
and its companions at breakfast. 

It is curious perhaps that none of the 
poets noticed the prevailing ‘‘idea”’ of 
the primrose in legend—its mystic 
power of treasure-finding as one of the 
sesames of story. 


Of the seven favorites of the poets 
already noticed, four — the violet, prim- 
rose, daisy, and sweetbriar —are wild 
flowers ; and the two that may take 
next rank, ‘“‘the snowdrop cold, that 
trembles not to kisses of the bee,’’ and 
the daffodils ‘that take the winds of 
March with beauty,’ belong to ‘the 
garden that no man hath planted.”’ 

‘* February fair maid” and ‘‘ prophet 
of the roses ”? Tennyson calls the snow- 
drop, and Wordsworth devotes to it a 
charming sonnet, commencing : — 
Lone flower, hemmed in with snows and 
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Thy forehead, as if fearful to offend 

Like an unbidden guest. 

But curiously marred by the poet say- 
ing :— 

So welcome as a friend 

Whose zeal outrides his promise. 
Why this most infelicitous line ? 

It is a pity that the poets singing of 
this flower should have forgotten that 
tradition says the snowdrop was the 
first flower that bloomed outside Eden. 
It was created out of the falling snow- 
flakes by an angel on purpose to stop 
Eve’s heart from breaking in her great 
misery. 

Who does not know Herrick’s ad- 
dress to the ‘‘ Daffadils :’’? — 


Fair daffadils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the evensong ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 
What inspired the sweet singer with 
the fancy that ‘‘ daffadils ”’ are of such 
fleeting beauty ? They last upon the 
stalk longer than many flowers, and 
when cut last longer still; but the 
fancy was fixed, for elsewhere, in his 
‘*¢ Divination,’’ he says : — 
When a daffadil I see, 
Hanging down his head towards me, 
Guess I may what I must be : 
First, I shall decline my head ; 
Secondly, I shall be dead ; 
Lastly, safely buriéd. 

For the rest of the flowers that can 
boast of special dedications, this article 
cannot suffice. The tulip is taken 
to task for its gaudiness, is called a 
‘““quean ;”? and young women are 
warned by Cavalier poets to take warn- 
ing by the rapid fading of the “ paint- 
ed” flower. There is nothing worth 
quoting in these allusions, but in some 
volumes,! scarcely perhaps so well 
known as they should be, I find two 
poems, one by ‘* Langhorne,’’ and one 
by “‘ Mr. B——y,” on the tulip, and 





white as they, 
But hardier far, once more I see thee bend 


1 Pearch’s Poems, 
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each is a finished piece of good work. 
In the one the tulip scoffs at the myr- 
tle ; in the other, at the lily of the val- 
ley. In both the flaunting ‘‘ quean”’ is 
reproved by third parties (a zephyr and 
a bee), and in both the sun is the cause 
of the proud maid’s undoing : — 


With more than usual lustre bright, 

The genial god of heat and light 

Through the blue heavens pursued his 
course, 

And shone with more than summer force. 

Each flower that glowed in bright array 

Witnessed the life-imparting day ; 

The tulip, too, above the rest, 

The vigorous warmth, with joy confest, 

What transport in her bosom swelled ! 


And so forth. The other poem runs 
thus : 


Fierce on the flower the scorching beams 
With all the weight of glory fell ; 
The flower exulting caught the gleams, 
And lent its leaves a bolder swell. 
Expanded by the searching fire, 
The curling leaves the breast disclosed ; 
The mantling bloom was painted higher, 
And every latent charm exposed. 
But when the sun was s!iding low, 
And evening came with dews so cold, 
The wanton beauty ceased to blow, 
And sought her bending leaves to fold. 
Those leaves, alas ! no more will close ; 
Relaxed, exhausted, sickening, pale ; 
They left her to a parent’s woes, 
And fled before the rising gale. 


None of the other “poems” need 
more than passing notice. Herrick has 
whimsical versicles on the origin of 
various flowers. Thus, the wall-flower 
was a virgin who, hasting too fast to 
meet her lover, fell over the garden 
wall and broke her neck ; the marigolds 
were old maids who turned yellow from 
jealousy, and though they died, never 
changed color; pansies (or heart’s- 
ease), words on which he is very fond 
of playing :— 


Frolic virgins once these were, 
Over-loving, living here ; 

Being here their ends denied, 

Ran for sweethearts mad, and died. 
Love, in pity of their tears, 

And their loss in blooming years, 

For their restless here-spent hours 

Gave them heart’s-ease turned to flowers. 
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The only one of the series with a pret- 
tily phrased conceit is to the carnation : 
Stay where ye will, or go, 
And leave no scent behind ye ; 
Yet, trust me, I shall know 
The place where I may find ye. 
Within my Lucia’s cheeks 
(Whose livery ye wear), 
Play ye at hide-and seek, 
I'm sure to find ye there. 


But the list, if I were to make it com- 
plete, would be almost as long as a list 
of the flowers of a garden. Do you re- 
member in Leigh Hunt’s ‘* Feast of the 
Poets,’ how, when the company is as- 
sembled, 


by some charm or other, as each took his 

chair 

There burst a most beautiful wreath in his 
hair. 

I can’t tell ’em all, but the groundwork was 
bay, 

And Campbell, in his, had some oak-leaves 
and may : 

And forget-me-not Rogers ; and Moore had 
a vine, 

And Shelley besides most magnificent pine 

Had the plant which they least touch, 
Humanity knows ; 

And Keats’s had forest-tree, basil, and rose ; 

And Southey’s some buds of the tall East- 
ern palm ; 

And Coleridge mandragoras mingled with 
balm ; 

And Wordsworth, with all which the field- 
walk endears, 

The blossom that counts by its hundreds of 
years. 

In addition to these, Lytton’s with his 

favorite jasmine and violets, Mackay’s 

briony and bluebells, Burns and _ his 

daisies in ivy, Leigh Hunt’s eglantine 

and poppies, Cunningham with his 

narcissus ; while among the wreaths 

should surely have been the blossoms 

of the celandine and water-lily, may, 

cornflower, and lilac, and many others 

whom the poets individually addressed. 

It will be seen that I make no pre- 

tence of exploiting the Poets’ Garden. 

I am merely a passer-by on the com- 

mon road, and through the gates, and 

here and there where the hedge lets 

me see over or see through, get a peep 

at the pleasure-grounds within. The 


subject is an immense one, as beautiful 

















as it is wide-spreading, but in these 

few pages I have merely recorded some 

first impressions received in passing. 
PHIL ROBINSON. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE EYE OF THE BALIZIC, 

THERE are places where the traveller 
is inclined to echo the words of Madame 
de Staél, ‘* Voyager, c’est un triste plai- 
sir.”’ Visby in Gotland is such a place. 
Its silent, grass-grown streets, and the 
blackened ruins of its once stately 
churches, suggest a mournful retrospect. 
We recall the days when, conspicuous 
among the towns of the Hanseatic 
League, the busy city despatched its 
ships to every European port, and wel- 
comed traders from all parts of the 
commercial world. Visby must have 
afforded a most picturesque scene dur- 
ing the thirteenth century —the zenith 
of its prosperity. A strange medley of 
different nationalities then congregated 
in the narrow streets and found shelter 
in the quaint, staircase-gabled houses, 
enriched with stained glass windows, 
carved doors, and frescoed walls — 
glories long since departed. Truly a 
strange medley, which included Rus- 
sians, Germans, Dutch, and English, 
men from the far East and Scandina- 
vian neighbors, cloistered monks and 
burly friars, nuns and sisters of differ- 
ent religious orders, with here and 
there a pilgrim in travel-stained cape, 
trimmed with shells from the shores of 
Palestine. And elbowing their way 
through this throng were also royster- 
ing knights, who had, like Chaucer’s 
hero, ‘“‘foughten for oure feith,” at- 
tended by smart pages bearing bows 
and swords. The citizens themselves 
we may picture clad in tight doublets 
and breeches, short capes of Dutch 
clotl:, and caps trimmed with fur, with 
long knives hanging from their leathern 
belts. When to the tongues of many 
nations was added the clang of the 
bells of eighteen churches tolling out 
for miss and prayer, the city must 
have Leen a very Babel. The motley 
crowd, with its busy din, has long since 


The Eye of the Baltic. 
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passed away, and Visby, the ghost of 
its former self, lies half concealed be- 
hind its ancient walls, a medizeval, well- 
nigh forgotten relic. 

Yet the Visby of to-day merits more 
attention than it obtains: from visitors 
to’ Sweden and the Baltic. Its once 
fabulous wealth has departed from it. 
The housewives no longer, as in the 
old tradition, use golden spindles, nor 
do the hogs eat from silver troughs ; 
while of the eighteen churches of which 
the town once boasted, seventeen lie in 
irretrievable ruin, wrecked, it would 
seem, rather by the ruthlessness of 
man than by the ravages of time. Still 
Visby, even in ruins—we may say, 
indeed, because of its ruins and the as- 
sociations that cling to them —is full 
of interest. Its early prosperity was 
largely due to the convenient position 
of Gotland in the Baltic, midway be- 
tween the Swedish and Russian coasts. 
Until the new routes by Genoa and 
Venice and by the Cape of Good Hope 
were established, most of the commerce 
with the East passed through Russia, 
and Visby as a place of call became so 
prominent as to gain the name Queen 
of the Baltic, or the Eye of the Bal- 
tic. Old chroniclers assert that even 
Solomon in all his glory was poorer in 
gold and silver and precious stones 
than was this small city. : 

Visby was one of the first to be en- 
rolled among the Hanse towns, and 
took a leading part in the famous 
League. Its maritime code has served 
as a model for most of the European 
navigation laws. From the first the 
‘eye’? of the Baltic was mainly di- 
rected to business. Its prosperity 
received royal recognition when Henry 
III. allowed the merchants of Gotland 
the privilege of free trade as regarded 
purchase and traffic in England. The 
enterprise of the traders enabled them 
to secure a double profit. They betook 
themselves, with other representatives 
of the League, to London, and estab- 
lished, close to Thanies Stréet, a house 
called the Steelyard, which flourished 
for upwards of three centuries. Mean- 
while the population increased rapidly 
in Visby, and the variety of religions 
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called for the erection of numerous 
churches and religious buildings. Char- 
itable guilds and hospitals were also 
established. The monks after their 
wont helped to beautify the town by 
planting walnut, chestnut, lime, and 
mulberry trees, .some of which. still 
thrive. But the chief charm of Visby 
lies in its grey walls, which as a speci- 
men of ancient fortification are almost 
unique. Following the inequalities of 
the ground from the sea at the south 
end, they run round the site of the 
city until they again reach the shore. 
These walls were built at the cost of 
the peasantry of Gotland in 1288 ; each 
Ting or district being made responsible 
by the authorities for a tower, square, 
octagonal, or round. Of these towers, 
thirty-six, as well as three massive 
gateways, were raised, so that even if 
the walls were scaled, the garrison 
might defend themselves from the shel- 
ter of the towers. In some are narrow 
slits, through which molten lead and 
boiling oil could be poured on the heads 
of the besiegers. 

Many and various have been the 


vicissitudes of Visby, and they began 


early in its history. The name itself 
indicates a sacrificial village, and proved 
terribly prophetic. In 1028 the city 
was invaded by the Viking Warrior- 
Saint Olaf, who appears to have con- 
verted the inhabitants by duress rather 
than by persuasion, for he gave no 
quarter save to those who consented to 
receive baptism at his hands, and to 
pay a ransom of gold. Several civil 
wars ensued, which were succeeded by 
intermittent disputes with Sweden and 
Norway. Ravages by fire destroyed 
many of the churches and wellnigh 
laid the whole place in ashes. Ulti- 
mately the Danes turned envious eyes 
upon their opulent neighbor, and from 
them, in the year 1361, came the fatal 
blow to Visby’s prosperity. Waldemar 
of Denmark, whose name is still used 
by young Gotlanders as a bugbear in 
their games, laid the town waste, and 
sacked its treasures. Just outside the 
southern gateway is a pleasant grassy 
spot, hard by the sea, the scene of 
the tremendous baitle which ended so 





disastrously for the Gotlanders. An 
ancient stone cross, still in perfect 
preservation, commemorates the event, 
with the following Latin inscription : 
** Anno domini MCCCLXI feria tertia 
post Jacobi ante portas Wisby in man- 
ibus danorum. ceciderunt gutenses, hic 
sepulti, orate pro eis.”’ 

The victorious Danes quickly over- 
ran, the island; houses and churches 
were pillaged, and huge beer vats, filled 
with gold and silver, were carried off. 
But the rapacity of Waldemar was un- 
appeased until he had stripped the 
cathedral of its golden statues and 
other treasures, and added the sacred 
carbuncles of Visby to his spoils. 
These famous stones filled the rosaces 
of the church of St. Nicholas, remark- 
able even among the churches of Got- 
land for its lofty gables and long lancet 
windows. In the words of the chron- 
icler of the times, the carbuncles 
‘* lighted the night as the sun does the 
day,’ so that the church served as a 
lighthouse for mariners. It is even 
said that twenty-five men guarded the 
reasure night and day, so great was 
its value. Undeterred by sentimental 
considerations, Waldemar laid his im- 
pious hand upon the sacred jewels, and 
shipped them off with the remainder of 
his spoil to Denmark. Ill luck, how- 
ever, pursued the ship, and at Carlsé, 
the rocky islet off the south coast, the 
vessel capsized and the precious freight 
was lost. To this day the seafaring 
folk of that port declare that on bright, 
calm days dazzling gleams of light scin- 
tillate from the bottom of the ocean — 
the reflection of the sacred stones. 

Visby never recovered from the dire 
effects of Waldemar’s invasion. It re- 
mained the prey of alternate Danish 
and German governors, who oppressed 
and plundered the country without 
scruple. In 1530 its desolation was 
completed by the excesses that accom- 
panied the Reformation. The place 
sank into slow but sure decay, recover- 
ing in some degree under the mild rule 
of Sweden, to whom it has belonged, 
but with few interruptions, since the 
year 1645. 

There were 


formerly eighteen 
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churches in Visby alone. Of these, 
Santa Maria, the cathedral, is the only 
building now in use for public worship. 
The other churches date from the 
eleventh century, but Santa Maria is of 
a later period. There is much that is 
interesting in the building and its im- 
mediate surroundings, but at the pres- 
ent time it runs the risk of being spoilt 
by over-restoration. Of greater inter- 
est is the ruin of Helige Ands (Holy 
Ghost). Within the tower is an upper 
church with pointed arches springing 
from circular columns. It is ap- 
proached by a double staircase, and 
through an open archway a view is 
obtained of the choir. The same fea- 
ture may be observed in some of the 
conventual churches of Italy, where 
nuns, concealed from view, took part in 
the services. Helige Ands, however, 
was built in 1046, two centuries before 
the separation of monks and nuns was 
decreed. Possibly the lower church 
may have been previously the temple of 
another religion, that of Odin, for ex- 
ample, which was exclusively followed 
in Scandinavia in the tenth century. 
Another theory with a greater show of 
probability, is that, as there was a hos- 
pital attached to the church, the sick 
may have occupied the upper portion 
while the convalescents worshipped be- 
low. 

The people of Gotland retain many 
of their primitive characteristics, and 
old customs are held very sacred. For 
example, the cross is still signed before 
the fire is lighted or the dough kneaded, 
and the butcher will pluck hairs from 
the forehead of the beast and throw 
them into the fire before he siaughters. 
The island affords a fertile field to the 
lover of traditions and legends, which 
are accepted by the natives with the 
utmost credulity. Each ruined church 
possesses a legend of some kind. In 
connection with the Romanesque build- 
ing of St. Clemens we read how a 
young journeyman shoemaker, wan- 
dering through Italy in search of work, 
chanced one day at a wayside tavern to 
overhear two monks relating stories of 
hidden treasures in churches known 
to them which had been plundered by 
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the Reformers. The Church of St. 
Clemens at Visby was particularly men- 
tioned. 

‘“*Oh, that we could return,’ cried 
one of the holy fathers, ‘‘ and release 
the goose with its twenty-four goslings, 
all of purest gold, from its dark hiding- 
place in the chureh wall !”’ 

‘* But do you not think,” suggested 
the other, “that the cursed heretics 
have already plucked our goose and let 
her brood fly abroad ?” 

** Not so,’ replied his companion ; 
“the treasure was too well concealed 
for a glimmer to be revealed ;’’ and he 
proceeded to describe the hiding-place 
with a minuteness which left noth- 
ing to be desired. The journeyman’s 
mouth watered as he listened atten- 
tively to every word. Why should not 
he himself find the treasure ? Work- 
ing his way to Dantzic, he passed 
thence to Visby. St. Clemens had 
been laid waste by fire, but the walls 
remained, and, under cover of night, 
he stole forth with the necessary tools 
and unearthed the treasure trove. Re- 
turning with all speed to Dantzic, he 
sold both goose and goslings, laying out 
the proceeds in the purchase of stock- 
in-trade, for he now saw his way to 
becoming a master cobbler. He then 
settled in Gotland, where he married 
and prospered, eventually rising to the 
position of burgomaster-—- the Whit- 
tington of Visby. 

St. Lars and St. Drotten (Holy Trin- 
ity), with their dark, square towers and 
round arches, stand side by side. They 
are said to owe their existence to a 
quarrel between the two sour-tempered 
daughters of a rich merchant. So em- 
bittered became the discord of the sis- 
ters that at length they were unable to 
worship in the same building. On the 
father’s death each built for herself a 
temple of prayer—the one St. Lars, 
the other St. Drotten. In these ‘sis- 
ter churches”’ the round and pointed 
arches are employed together, St. Lars 
being built in the shape of a Greek 
cross with four massive pillars support- 
ing the central roof. It is a striking 
peculiarity of the Gotland churches that 
the pointed arch appears as a decora- 
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tive feature earlier by half a century at 
least than in other parts of Europe. It 
may have been introduced from the 
East. To St. Per’s or Peter’s church, 
of which a mere fragment remains, is 
also attached a story of hidden treasure. 
A poor child playing among the ruins 
found a large sum of money. Filling 
her pinafore with as many pieces as she 
could carry, she bore them home in 
triumph ; but from that moment she 
became hopelessly blind, and the re- 
mainder of the treasure was sought for 
in vain. 

Each of the dark grey wall towers 
has also a name and tradition of its 
own. The most thrilling is that con- 
nected with the Maiden’s Tower on the 
north-west side of the ancient wall. 
King Waldemar of Denmark plays the 
part of the hero, or, we may say, the 
villain of the story. In order to test 


the truth of the fabulous wealth of 
Visby, Waldemar disguised himself as 
a merchant, and, in the autumn of 
1360, took up his abode at the farm of 
one Ung Hans, who dwelt at Oja, some 


miles from the city. Here the king 
won the love of the fair but frail daugh- 
ter of the farmer, obtaining with her 
assistance valuable knowledge of the 
defences of Visby and of the best 
landing-places for his fleet. In the 
spring, having carefully beguiled his 
unfortunate viciim with many false 
promises, he returned to Denmark to 
prepare for the enterprise. Soon after, 
as we know, he besieged, captured, 
and sacked the town. The only notice 
he bestowed on the wretched girl was 
to order the farmhouse in which she 
dwelt to be spared. It availed her 
little, for, overcome with shame and re- 
morse at having betrayed her country- 
men, and careless of her doom, she, 
like Constance de Beverley, made full 
confession, meeting with the same 
terrible fate as befell the false Mar- 
mion’s betrothed. Infuriated by her 
treachery, the townsmen condemned 
her to be immured alive, choosing for 
her “living tomb” the tower which 
has since borne the name of Jung- 
fru. Here she was slowly starved to 
death. No wonder that the supersti- 
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tious inhabitants declare the tower 
haunted by *“‘ the shriekings of despair 
and many a stifled groan.”” The farm 
of Oja is still held by lineal descend- 
ants of Ung Hans. 

Perhaps the most pleasing of all the 
traditions is that which sets forth how 
Gotland in the first instance became 
terra firma. According to the early 
Saga, the *“‘ Eye of the Baltic’’ was an 
island that floated by night and sank by 
day. Like Delos : — 

Long time the sport of ev’ry blast 
O’er ocean it was wont to toss, 

Till grateful Phoebus moored it fast 
To Gyaros and high Myconos, 

And bade it lie unmoved and brave 
The violence of wind and wave. 

In the case of Gotland, Thjelvar, son 
of Guti, acted the part of the grateful 
god. Driven by famine from the king- 
dom of Gotland, he set sail with his 
son Hafdi and his daughter-in-law 
Whitestar and a small company of 
hungry followers, to seek sustenance 
elsewhere. Guided by a raven, they 
steered their course towards the float- 
ingisle. Thjelvar, learned in tradition, 
boldly determined to land. Wise men 
had assured him that if fire could be 
brought to the island it would float no 
more. He ran the vessel into a small 
bay, and, landing, lighted a huge fire of 
wood. The prediction was fulfilled ; 
from that night the island never sank. 
His companions gathered round Thjel- 
var, praising his skill and wisdom ; but 
he waved them aside, and, pointing to 
the new moon as it rose over the sea, 
lifted his hands towards heaven and 
thanked the gods who had graciously 
led him to a new land. Fantastic cere- 
monies followed in honor of the young 
moon, a principal feature being the 
consumption of vast quantities of new 
milk out of buffalo horns. Whence 
came the milk does not appear. Thjel- 
var with proper filial reverence named 
the island Gutiland, after his father. 
Now a curious dream about three ser- 
pents visited Whitestar the first night 
she slept in her new home, a dream 
which in these dyspeptic days might 
reasonably have been attributed to over- 
indulgence in the new milk. The in- 
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terpretation, however, given to it by a 
seer who was of the company, was that 
Whitestar should become the mother of 
three sons at a birth, sons who should 
combine the wisdom of serpents with 
the innocence of doves, and prove able 
rulers of the land. Again prediction 
was verified, and the trio received the 
names of Guti, Graffr, and Gaufgaun. 
When Thijelvar died, Hafdi succeeded, 
and after him came the three sons, who 
divided the island between them. To 
this day there are places called by their 
names. They successfully cultivated 
the land, improved navigation and 
trade, and defended themselves from 
their enemies with point and edge. 
Their descendants were distinguished 
for a strong veneration for groves and 
hills, holy places, rune stones and idols. 
To these last the aristocracy claimed 
the privilege of sacrificing their sons 
and daughters; the humbler folk had 
to content themselves with an offering 
of sheep and goats. Probably in this 


matter they thought themselves ag- 
grieved. As the Gotlanders increased 


in wealth and power, they were fre- 
quently attacked by their neighbors, 
and although for the most part success- 
ful in defending their independence, 
they considered it prudent to seek the 
protection of a powerful alliance. 
Partly by piracy and partly by traffic, 
valuable treasures had been amassed 
on the island, and these roused rapa- 
cious desires in the minds of the pirate 
chieftains who were their neighbors. 
The islanders had several times 
sought assistance at the Swedish court, 
sending presents of white horses, oxen 
with gilded horns, and such-like trifles. 
It usually happened, however, that the 
presents were retained and the petition 
dismissed. An exception, however, is 
recorded in the success of one Ivar 
Straben, or Longshanks, who was 
chosen as envoy to King Eric of Swe- 
den. Before departing on his perilous 
errand, Ivar demanded the payment of 
three ransoms in hard cash, so that in 
the event of losing his life, his wife 
and child would be provided for. Hav- 
ing effected this sensible form of in- 
surance, he arrived at Upsala, and 
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found the king and queen at the Smér- 
gads board. The ambassador from 
Gotland was announced, and Ivar 
waited at the door expecting an ‘invita~ 
tion to join the feast. The king, how- 
ever, allowed him to remain where he 
stood. After an interval he asked his 
visitor in a mocking tone what news he 
had brought from Gotland. Ivar, thor- 
oughly incensed, replied carelessly that 
there was nothing more remarkable to 
relate than that a mare had produced 
three foals at a birth. 

*¢ Indeed,”’ said the king ; ‘‘ only two 
colts can be nourished at the same time ; 
what does the third do ?”’ 

** Just what I am doing,’ answered 
Ivar roughly ; ‘‘ stands and looks on.’ 

This bold answer pleased the king, 
and Ivar was told to come forward and 
appease his appetite. His mission 
prospered. In consideration of a yearly 
payment of sixty marks from the Got- 
landers, and the loan of seven ships in 
time of war, Eric agreed to befriend 
them whenever they needed help, 
which, judging from their recent expe- 
riences, was likely to be tolerably often. 
The Gotlanders, who look upon Sweden 
with kindly eyes, never forget that 
their first alliance with the mother 
country was due to Ivar Straben. He 
has many namesakes. 

So great is the veneration for sagas 
and legends, that most of the young 
Gotlanders bear the name of some hero 
of renown in fact or fable. In the same 
way the gards or farmholdings are often 
called after heathen deities, and the 
plants in like manner. Thus, the com- 
mon yellow stone-crop goes by the 
name of Thor’s skagg (beard), and is 
considered of good omen to the dwell- 
ing on which it grows. The stinging 
nettle, barley, and the small fern, ruta 
muraria, are also named after the god 
of thunder. 

Numerous relics of ancient times are 
found scattered over the island ; nota- 
bly memorial stones bearing quaint 
drawings of men and animals, or of 
ships in full sail. The most remark- 
able stands in the parish of Hallingbé. 
On one side of the stone are inscribed 
some curious characters, and the draw- 
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ing of a knight on horseback. On the 
reverse, a viking’s vessel in full sail, 
containing six men up-standing. The 
designs are much defaced and difficult 
to decipher. We find also memorial 
crosses, each with its own legend. 
That at the village of Rute commemo- 
rates the scene of a famous steeple- 
ehase, ridden by two sporting priests. 
Both were candidates for the vacant 
benefice, and they agreed to settle the 
affair by a point to point race. The 
goal was to be the lych gate of the par- 
ish church. Off they galloped, neck 
and neck, continuing thus, without 
apparent advantage to either, till the 
spot where stands the cross was reached. 
Here an unlucky stumble brought the 
horse of the elder candidate to the 
ground, and his rider’s neck was broken 
by the fall. His companion raised the 
monument to his memory, presumably 
less-in sorrow than in gratitude for the 
removal of his rival. At Larbro, not 
far from Visby, is another cross, also 
relating to the death of a priest. Among 
his. parishioners he had the misfortune 
to number an overbearing farmer named 
Taxten, who had acquired an undue 
influence in the place. Such cases are 
not wholly unknown in more civilized 
times and places. Among other petty 
tyrannies, Taxten would never allow 
mass to commence before he arrived. 
One morning, however, the people had 
waited so long and became so impa- 
tient, that in despair the priest began 
the service. So enraged was Taxten 
eon his arrival to find mass half over, 
that he rushed up to the altar and ran 
the priest through the body with his 
sword. The assailant was, in his turn, 
despatched by the infuriated congrega- 
tion. 

Of the ninety churches in the island 
searcely one is devoid of beauty or in- 
terest. In exterior, the most striking 
peculiarity is the southern doorway, 
consisting of a shallow porch decorated 
with elaborately carved figures in white 
marble. Characteristic of the interior 
is a massive pillar in the centre of the 
nave, from which spring pointed arches. 
The fonts are often very quaintly 
adorned, and sometimes bright with 
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color. One of the earliest is found in 
the church dedicated to sailors at Bro. 
Among other figures is a horned cen- 
taur carrying an axe, and a knight on 
horseback with a pointed helmet. Over 
the churchyard gates may frequently 
be seen two-storied porches, designed 
for the protection of the churchyards, 
which in time of war formed places of 
refuge. There are few. buttresses and 
no clerestories, and it is rare to find any 
lights on the south side. The walls are 
invariably of considerable thickness. 

The early laws against Sabbath-break- 
ing were very severe. Fines were 
demanded for absence from divine ser- 
vice, and in Bro parish posts are still 
shown to which iron bars were once 
fixed. If service was in progress no 
one could pass these bars without first 
entering the church, if only for a short 
time. In England, at that date, even 
more rigorous penalties were exacted 
for Sabbath-breaking. It was necessary 
to ascertain the religious tendencies of 
your guests, for unless they went regu- 
larly to divine service a heavy fine was 
imposed on their host. 

In default of other evidence, the fre- 
quent discoveries of Roman coins be- 
longing principally to the second century 
would point to the fact of great com- 
mercial enterprise among the Gotland- 
ers in early days. Equally suggestive 
are the Byzantine and Kufic coins, 
which are the more interesting from 
the fact that they bear not only the 
names of the rulers, but also of the 
cities where they were struck. Over 
twenty thousand Kufic coins have been 
found in Sweden and Gotland. Kufa, 
near Bagdad, was, it will be remem- 
bered, once the seat of the caliphs. 
Specimens of these coins, as well as 
semi-circular silver ornaments, beads, 
bracteates, pins, and bracelets, may be 
seen in the museum at Visby, in which 
are also preserved the seals of the an- 
cient guilds. 

At the present day quarrying, lime- 
burning, and agriculture form the chief 
occupations of the islanders. The gards 
are small for the most part, and have 
often belonged to the same families 
for several generations. Close to the 
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house is usually a‘small orchard, and 
at every farm can be seen refuges for 
the starling, the sacred bird of Gotland. 
These consist of wooden boxes, called 
Star Stunke, fixed on poles or out- 
buildings, and surmounted by a cross. 

In Sweden, the veneration for star- 
lings is shown in less pleasing fashion. 
The aviaries in the public gardens 
abound with them, reminding one sadly 
of the bird which evoked Sterne’s cel- 
ebrated soliloquy on the bitterness of 
captivity. 

A peasants’ heraldry, called bo- 
marken, is still extant. These house- 
marks may be seen painted above the 
doorways of the farms. Those most in 
use are horseshoes, buckles, and hour- 
glasses. There are parochial as well as 
private bo-marken, and the custom has 
been found very useful in the recovery 
of lost or stolen property. Sheep are 
often marked on the right ear with the 
parish bo-mark, while the left bears the 
mark of the gard to which they belong. 

Gotland is seventy-six miles in length, 
and in breadth twenty-two miles. Its 
physical features differ considerably 
from those of Sweden. There are no 
large lakes or rivers, but innumerable 
triisks or marshes, from which vast 
quantities of peat are extracted. Cliffs, 
composed of encrinite limestone, aver- 
aging in height one hundred and twenty 
feet, surround the island. Only in the 
extreme south is any red sandstone 
found. Both lime and sandstone have 
furnished materials for several of the 
northern palaces of Europe, and have 
even been exported to Holland. Faith- 
ful to its earliest tradition, Gotland 
continues to rise above the waters. On 
the north coast as many as fifty tiers 
of shingle are said to have been counted, 
one above the other. 

The sole existing trace of former in- 
dependence is a standing army, which 
belongs exclusively to the island, and 
can only be employed in its defence. 
Every Gotlander, from the age of eigh- 
teen to that of fifty or sixty, may be 
called upon to serve. The active ser- 
vices of the army are unlikely to be 
called upon. Yet of so much impor- 


tance is the island, from its geograph- 
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ical position and natural defences, that 
from a strategic point of view it might 
readily be made a padlock upon the 
Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. It has 
even been declared that by means of Got- 
land the Russian navy could be locked 
up and the navigation of the Baltic com- 
manded. AveustTa NAsH. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. — 
ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE. 

‘* YES, gentlemen,”’ said the young 
lieutenant, ‘‘you may say what you 
like, conscience is an affair of geogra- 
phy. Put the best man you like down 
in a foreign country, and he’ll laugh at 
things that he’d drop a hard hand on 
here in Gotham. Don’t believe me 
—eh? I fancy I can convince you. 
You all know old Roberts, and know 
that he’s as good a Christian as he is a 
captain, and that’s not saying a little ; 
well, I’ve seen that man twisting and 
turning like a cat on hot bricks for fear 
that a rogue should be punished ; and 
it wasn’t because the fellow had only 
broken some petty local law either, for 
he would have got five years’ Sing Sing 
here, and the captain have been the 
first to say, ‘ He’s got off easy.’ 

*“*T was serving in the U.S. frigate 
Delaware, and we had been cruising on 
the China station for a couple of years, 
and for the principal part of that time 
we’d had a young Chinaman helping in 
the cook-house. He was a pleasant, 
good-tempered young fellow, not bad- 
looking for a Celestial, and had become 
a great favorite with us all, officers as 
well as men. 

“There was a bit of romance attach- 
ing to him; he was in love with the 
orphan niece of an opulent ship-chand- 
ler, at Hong Kong, and that was why 
he was with us. His sweetheart, little 
Sing Ooh, was a great beauty, with 
eyes like button-holes, and ‘ golden 
lilies’ no bigger than a three-year-old’s 
fists ; so her uncle had made up his 
mind that she must connect him with 
some middle-class mandarin or rich 
banker, and when Wan Lee made his 
advances the old rascal simply de- 
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manded a payment of five hundred 
ounces of silver as a recompense for 
the expense he had been put to in 
bringing her up. 

‘¢ Now, as far as Wan Lee was con- 
cerned, he might just as well have 
asked five thousand, and that the old 
rascal knew very well, and doubtless 
thought that when poor little Sing had 
taken time to dry her tears, and reflect 
how impossible it was she should ever 
become Mrs. Wan Lee, she would, like 
a sensible girl, take the man of her 
uncle’s choice, rather than run the risk 
of becoming that most miserable of cre- 
ated beings, a Chinese old maid. And 
no doubt Lung Sien (‘Long Sin- 
ner’ the sailors called him ; and they 
weren’t far wrong) was correct in his 
calculations, for Chinese girls are very 
much like their American sisters. 

‘* Well, Wan Lee had taken service 
on the Delaware as a last despairing 
hope. All the foreign devils were rich, 
and surely among them there must be 
some chance of making money. But 
the poor fellow found that, even on 
such a mine of wealth as the Delaware 
must .have seemed, there were very 
close limits to the amount to be picked 
up by a ‘ pigtail.’ 

** Had it been only a small sum he 
needed he might kave got help when 
the men knew his story, but five hun- 
dred ounces means five hundred dol- 
lars, more or less, and that was beyond 
even Jack’s openheartedness. 

‘** So poor Wan’s gaius were confined 
to what he could save out of his 
monthly five dollars, and that was 
roughly shaken every third month 
(when we ran into Hong Kong) by the 
preserved violets, candied slugs, and 
similar dainties which he would smug- 
gle in to Sing Ooh, for human nature is 
pretty much the same whether under a 
dude’s silk hat or a coolie’s skull-cap. 

‘* We were lying at anchor on one of 
our visits, and as it was my turn for 
leave, I had togged up and was coming 
on deck when I was summoned to the 
captain. ‘Oh, Mr. Arnold,’ he said, 
‘I want you to do a little commission 
for me.’ ‘Certainly, sir. What is 
it?’ 


‘Why, it’s rather a queer affair. ‘nowhere but the door into that apart- 
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Wan Lee says his relatives have raised 
the money for his marriage, and begs 
me to let a ‘‘ Melican officer’’ go with 
him to see it paid over to Lung Sien — 
and by-the-by, Mr. Arnold, as I have 
promised to put him ashore at Cheefoo 
when we weigh anchor, I want you to 
keep an eye on him and see that he 
comes back to the ship after he is mar- 
ried. It may be all right, and he isa 
very civil fellow, but I shall have the 
officers’ jewellery looked over. It’s 
rather queer his coming into this money 
so suddenly.’ 

**Of course I wasn’t sorry for the 
chance of seeing a little real Chinese 
life, so solemnly promising to keep my 
eyes glued on to Wan Lee, I went on 
shore with him in the gig. 

‘Wan, who was dressed in his best, 
took me to a little tea-house near the 
quay, where we found a couple of 
coolies waiting for us, for the expectant 
bridegroom had come on shore the night 
before and made his preparations. I 
expected to see some of his relatives 
waiting to meet us, but no one appeared 
save the proprietor, who received us 
most obsequiously, and led us into the 
| back room, where Wan took out a key 
| and opened the door of a little off-room 
he had hired for a treasure chamber. 
'In it was a long box, which he in- 
| structed the coolies to take up and fol- 
‘low us. Now, as you most likely all 
| know, there are no Chinese coins larger 
than the ‘cash,’ about six of which go 
‘to a cent. So all large sums are paid 
by silver ingots, which are always care- 
fully weighed at each transaction, and 
the balances adjusted by strings of 
cash, so I could make a very fair guess 
at what the box contained. We hadn’t 
| far to carry it, for of course Long Sin- 





|ner’s place was near the river, and very 
\shortly we were in the cool shade of 
the mat-hung piazza, and Wan was un- 
packing the box. 


| “The old merchant had evidently 


| had notice of our 


| coming, for his money 


scales were ready, and in the room be- 
hind the shop we could hear soft voices 
and the swish of calico. As might be 
expected, my companion had eyes for 
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ment, and the old man and his cashier 
had the weighing pretty much to them- 
selves. I nudged Wan once, and asked 
if he oughtn’t to check the weights, but 
his only answer was, ‘ Lung Sien hon- 
orable merchant, if watchee him take 
away his face’ (namely, make him 
blush, which I knew to be a grave 
breach of Chinese etiquette). I must 
own I stared a little at Wan’s ill-timed 
politeness. I’ve been in love a few 
times myself, and I know how soft it 
makes a man, but it struck me if it 
could blind poor Wan to the character 
of the villainous old chandler opposite 
us, he must have it badly ; but it was 
no affair of mine, I had done my duty 
by warning him. So when Lung Sien 
had weighed each bar very carefully, 
he brought over the receipt signed 
and countersigned by himself and his 
cashier, and also the balance, for the 
bars weighed a few ounces over the five 
hundred, which he handed to Wan Lee 
in long strings of cash, for I can tell 
you a dollar in Chinese currency makes 
quite a respectable show. 

“The next thing to settle was the 
marriage, and Lung Sien intimated that 
the ‘honorable festivities’ should take 
place as soon as the astrologers had 
picked out a lucky day ; but this didn’t 
suit the lover; he very soon informed 
the old gentleman that, being on the 
books of the Delaware, he was ‘allee 
same Melican man,’ and that he meant 
to be married at the American Con- 
sulate that very day, whatever might 
be the luck. The uncle remonstrated 
pretty vigorously, and threatened to re- 
turn the silver and break off the match, 
rather than submit to such an indignity ; 
but Wan was firm, and it ended in the 
matter being left to Sing Ooh’s deci- 
sion, and that young lady was brought 
out from the back shop to give it. She 
was not long in making up her mind ; 
her remarks to the old gentleman I was 
not scholar enough to understand, but 
from the stamp of the small foot, and 
the expression of the little mouth, it 
seemed something decisive, and from 
the way her lover and the coolies 
laughed I think it must have been 
slightly sarcastic. In fact, I fancy that 
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the idea that had passed through my 
mind, that if Lung Sien was left with 
the money in his hands a lucky day 
might be some time in coming, had also 
presented itself to her, and she spoke 
as a young woman would be apt to un- 
der such circumstances. Anyhow, she 
settled the question, for a jinrickshaw 
was fetched, and the poor little maid 
packed in it, and trotted off to the Con- 
sulate. Neither her uncle nor any of 
his family accompanied her, for he had 
evidently washed his hands of her. 
Her belongings were bundled out ; one 
little bamboo box held all, and that was 
carried on the head of a coolie, who did 
not need to shirk his turn at the ’rick- 
shaw in consequence. 

‘¢ When we got to the Consulate the 
poor girl was helped out, and up the 
steps, looking rather frightened and 
woebegone, as ladies, white or yellow, 
will do when they’ve got their own 
way, and are not quite sure what’s com- 
ing of it; and any one who knows the 
amount of fuss and ceremony attending 
a Chinese marriage, even of the lowest 
class, can understand her feelings in 
such a position, — 


With no glad bells, no marriage feast, 
No joyous home returning. 


*¢ But, pale and trembling as she was, 
there was no back-out in her, and, by 
the aid of the interpreter, the happy 
pair were made one in a very few min- 


utes, Then my worry began, for I was 
afraid that Wan Lee would make some 
excuse for not going straight back to 
the ship, and if he did I should be at 
my wits’ end to find out how to fulfil 
my promise to Captain Roberts. 

“If Hong Kong had been under 
native rule it would have been easy 
enough — just take him by the pigtail 
and march him down to the boat, and let 
the captain and the American consul put 
it right afterwards with the authorities. 

** But under the despotic rule of her 
Britannic Majesty, where a map mustn’t 
wallop his own nigger, this would have 
been a risky proceeding, and I should 
have been stopped before I had got 
three streets’ length, by some pugga- 
reed oppressor. 
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‘‘ However, my trouble did not last 
long, for Wan himself was the first to 
propose an immediate return to the 
Delaware. So I escorted him and the 
*rickshaw to the quay, and did not leave 
them till I saw both in the gig and the 
oars splashing up the water. Then I 
went off for my own private spree. 
Well, that has nothing to do with this 
tale, so I'll only say that next morning 
I was just thinking of getting up (I was 
staying with an old friend in the tea 
trade), and trying to make sure whether 
the thing on my shoulders was a head 
or a forge with the hammers going in- 
side it, when there came a knock at the 
door, and one of our midshipmites was 
shown in. ‘Captain Roberts wishes 


you to meet him at the police office at 


once, sir ; Wan Lee has been arrested ; 
the silver he paid for his wife wasn’t 
silver at all, and you are wanted for a 
witness.’ You may guess I tumbled 
out sharp and dressed at a sailor’s rate, 
and was soon on my way, the boy giv- 
ing me the particulars as we went 
along. After the first surprise was 


over I didn’t so much wonder at Wan 


Lee’s fraud as at his being so mad as 
to stay near the scene of his knavery, 
knowing how soon it must be discov- 
ered. When we got to the office the 
case had commenced before the police 
magistrate and a red-buttoned -manda- 
rin, who was sitting with him to act as 
assessor on knotty points of Chinese 
law. Wan Lee was in the dock, look- 
ing pallid, but not so cast down as I 
expected ; but poor little Sing Ooh was 
weeping bitterly, in spite of a gruff 
word of sympathy given her by the 
good old captain from time to time. 
There were the usual court loungers, 
and a number of liberty men from the 
frigate mixed among them, freely ex- 
pressing their sympathy for Sing Ooh, 
and their desire to give ‘ Long Sinner’ 
a keelhauling. Lung Sien was giving 
his evidence as I came in, and it was 
terribly simple and plain. Wan Lee 
had paid him the silver, it was put 
straight into ‘the strong room, and on 
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was his custom to take silver without at 
once testing it, he replied ‘ Certainly 
not,’ but that the fact of an American 
officer, whom he knew to belong to the 
Delaware, coming with the prisoner had 
thrown him off his guard, as it seemed 
to corroborate the tale which Wan Lee 
had told him the night before, that the 
officers of the frigate had raised the 
money by subscription for him. 

“I felt rather a buzzing in my head 
at this answer, which was not improved 
by Frank Morley, the wildest young 
scapegrace in the ship, whispering in 
my ear, ‘Oh, Arnold! Arnold! only 
to think of the ’cute Jack Arnold being 
used as a tool by a Chinese coolie ; 
what will they say at Harvard when I 
write home!’ However, the magis- 
trate seemed to think it was a very 
reasonable answer, and the plaintiff 


left the stand, to be followed by his 


‘cashier, whose evidence was only a 








copy of his master’s. Then came my 
turn, and I of course corroborated them 
as far as the buying of the silver was 
concerned. 

‘Then a silversmith was called to 
prove the baseness of the metal, and 
that closed the case for the prosecution, 
and very black it looked against poor 
Wan Lee, as the magistrate turned to 
him for his defence. ‘ That poor little 
girl is in for two years’ widowhood at 
least,’ whispered Frank to me ; ‘they 
can’t give him less for such an at- 
tempt.’ 

‘* But before the prisoner was sworn 
(following the very sensible custom of 
the ‘ middle kingdom,’ where they don't 
shut out the evidence of the man who 
may be supposed to know most about 
the case) a question arose as to how 
the oath was to be administered. The 
other witnesses had taken it in the 
usual Shintoo way, by breaking a plate, 
and the mandarin was for swearing 
Wan in the same way; but the magis- 
trate, looking to the marriage of the 
day before, thought the oath should be 
put in the usual Christian form. After 
some little discussion the prisoner’s 


being tested in the morning was found | opinion was asked, but that astute 


to be base metal. 


young man, with an evident determina- 


**On the magistrate asking him if it!tion to offend neither of his judges, 
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disclaimed any partiality. ‘Kill ’im 
cock, break ’im plate, smell ’im book — 
allee same, allee good ways,’ averred 
this Celestial Broad Churchman ; so it 
was finally decided to let him ‘smell ’im 
book,’ on the ground of economy. 

‘On being sworn, his tale was as 
simple as his opponent’s. 

‘*He was a poor orphan, the hon- 
orable court was his father and _ his 
mother ; he had bought his wife, and 
paid for her with good silver, and he 
could not imagine why Lung Sien 
should charge him with the crime he 
was accused of. The magistrate point- 
ed out that the charge did not rest on 
Lung Sien’s evidence alone ; he was 
corroborated on all points by indepen- 
dent testimony ; the officer swore to the 
bars being sold, and the silversmith, a 
respectable tradesman, had testified to 
their baseness. Would the prisoner 
like to have it tested by another ex- 
pert? No; the prisoner was quite 
willing to accept the honorable wit- 
ness’s statement ; but still the fact re- 
mained that he had paid good silver, 
and he could only imagine that Lung 
Sien had changed the bars to be re- 
venged on him for insisting on an im- 
mediate marriage. 

“This line of defence seemed very 
strong to Wan’s friends, the sailors, in 
the body of the court, and aloud mur- 
mur against Lung Sien arose — which, 
alas! was destined to die out before 
the magistrate’s matter-of-fact sugges- 
tion that he should call the person he 
got the bars from, to testify whether 
they were the same or not. But this, 
however willing to oblige the honorable 
court, the prisoner declared his inability 
to do, because — because he had saved 
the silver up little by little, and had 
cast the ingots himself! I must con- 
fess with shame that this artless plea 
produced a considerable amount of 
‘loud smiling’ among the very sailors 
who had backed up the prisoner a few 
minutes before. 

‘“‘The good old captain, who had 
about as much humor in his composi- 
tion as an overloaded camel, and whose 
honest heart was full up with pity for 
the poor bride, turned on them with a 
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look of scorn, before which the laughter 
soon died out ; but there was some little 
excuse for the poor fellows. None but 
those who. knew the princely salary 
poor Wan had been receiving since the 
day he came on board the Delaware — 
‘Fair change for a nickel, counting rags 
and bones,’ as the boatswain judi- 
cially expressed it — could feel the full 
force of this assertion. 

‘¢But though the court must have 
been unable to appreciate the beauty of 
the defence at its full value, it was clear 
it had pretty well made up its mind, 
and that the only question in debate 
between its members was the amount - 
of the sentence. Poor Wan Lee, how- 
ever, was fumbling about in the lining 
of his round hat, and at last produced a 
carefully folded piece of paper, which 
he held out towards the judgment-seat, 
explaining that it was Lung Sien’s re- 
ceipt for the bars, and entreating that 
it might be compared with them. As 
he held it out I happened to be looking 
in Lung Sien’s direction, and what I 
saw there startled me. Could those 
staring eyes, that pallid, ghastly coun- 
tenance, belong to the smug, oily mer- 
chant? I drew Morley’s attention to 
it, and for a moment he stared as hard 
as I did; but the next a light seemed 
to break in on him. Though young, he 
had had move service in the Chinese 
seas than I had; his local knowledge 
and general shrewdness gave him the 
clue, and in less than a minute he was 
over by Sing Ooh’s side, trying to make 
her understand something in his Pidgin 
English. So far as the words went, he 
might just as well have tried her with 
pure Boston; but his gestures were 
unmistakable, and the poor girl began 
to look up with a little hope brightening 
her features. The magistrate, after 
examining the paper, had given some 
orders, and the officials were busy 
weighing the bars. A dramatic scene 
it was to the mystified spectators, com- 
prising all of us Delaware men except 
Frank. 

‘* The magistrate and mandarin were 


‘conversing in an undertone, and evi- 


dently trying to conceal their amuse- 


‘ment at something. Morley was boiling 
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over with exultation, Lung Sien and 
his cashier were looking the picture of 
misery, and the good old captain was 
glaring at the lot. 

‘““At last the fiery old man could 
stand it no longer, and, slipping round 
behind me, he laid his heavy hand on 
the shoulder of Frank, who had come 
back after his partially successful effort 
to cheer up the poor bride. ‘ What’s 
in the wind, you young scapegrace ?’ 
he whispered hoarsely. ‘* You seem to 
be having some nice little joke all to 
yourselves. Is there any chance for 
the poor fellow — girl, I mean ?’ 

*** Nothing particular that I know 
of, captain,’ answered Morley in his 
most provoking drawl, ‘ only it crossed 
my mind that if Lung Sien should hap- 
pen to have taken advantage of Wan 
Lee’s eagerness, and our young. friend 
here’s innocence, to cheat a little in 
the weight of those bars, it might be 
awkward for him just now.’ 

*“*The old man stared a moment as 
the idea slowly filtered into his mind, 
and then, ‘ He’s done, by Jove !’ broke 
from his lips, as his mighty hand rose 


and fell again on Morley’s shoulder, 
like a twenty-ton steam-hammer with 
patent grip attachment. 

**It was the only time I ever heard 
him swear, and I believe that his shame 
at it caused him as much pain as his 


impetuosity did to poor Morley. For 
the rest of the time they spoke not. 
Poor Frank busied himself with ten- 
derly trying to raise and straighten the 
crushed bones of his left shoulder with 
his right hand, while Captain Roberts 
was mainly occupied in hiding a two- 
foot blush with an eighteen-inch hand- 
kerchief. 

** By this time the weights had been 
taken and handed up to the judges, and 
1 must say the gravity with which they 
compared the two papers did them 
credit, as also did the calm tone in 


which the magistrate drew Lung Sien’s | 


attention to the discrepancy and asked 
for an explanation. 

‘* Highly ¢reditable, too, was the 
manner in which the latter took the 
blow. He had had time to somewhat 
recover from the shock, and the eager 
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and astonished air with which he com- 
pared the two papers would have made 
a Bowery actor’s fortune; carefully 
did he examine them ere he handed 
them over to his cashier with some re- 
marks which evidently bore reference 
to the differences. Had there been but 
one bar he would doubtless have claimed 
a mistake in his receipt, but four ingots, 
each with different errors, varying from 
three to six ounces, and all in his owa 
favor, were too much for even Chinese 
effrontery. Sadly did he hand them 
back to the usher, and gravely did he 
admit that he had misjudged an inno- 
cent man, that some one of his clerks 
must have abstracted the ingots from 
his safe and replaced them with the 
base meial in hopes of delaying the 
discovery. So he freely withdrew from 
the prosecution. 

**There was a quiet smile on the 
magistrate’s face as he ordered the 
prisoner’s release, but that was about 
all the quietness there was in that court. 
Wan Lee was instantly surrounded by 
a shouting crowd of sailors, and the 
poor injured innocent was partly 
dragged and partly carried out of court, 
along with the happy Sing Ooh. 

‘- Poor Lung Sien had a longer stay, 
for he had to pay the different court 
fees, and by the time he left his purse 
was a good deal lighter than when he 
came in. 

‘* We dropped down the river next 
day, and as we passed Chefoo we put 
the happy pair ashore within twenty 
miles of Wan Lee’s home, with a nice 
little sum collected for them as a start 
for housekeeping. At dinner-time that 
day young Morley tried very mildly to 
chaff the captain on the inconsistency 
of a church member encouraging fraud ; 
but the old man turned on him rather 
savagely : ‘ You young scamp,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ would you blame a dog for 
barking, or a Chinaman for swindling ? 
they must act according to their lights. 
The next man of you that tries to jolly 
me, I’ll stop his shore leave as long as 
we are in Chinese waters.” So, as he 
was a man of his word, we dropped the 
subject.” 
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From The Speaker. 
GIRLS, AMERICAN AND FRENCH. 


THERE is, of course, no product of 
the Great Republic which the male for- 
eigner of any taste who visits Chicago 
will be more anxious to study than the 
American girl. It is doubtless with 
this fact in his mind’s eye that Mon- 
sieur C. de Varigny has just presented 
his countrymen with a timely volume, 
**La Femme aux Etats Unis” (Paris: 
Colin), a volume in which, as is fitting, 
the girl rather than the woman plays 
the leading part. Every adventurous 
French traveller will now be able to 
maneeuvre by the light of this work 
when he carries his fascinations into 
these new realms of the fair. Let us 
hope that the American girl will prove 
adequate in defence against him. We 
fancy she will. We have read M. de 
Varigny’s observations with anxiety to 
discover if he has any really straight tip 
to reveal for conducting the siege of 
her, and we can safely say he has not. 
He does not once mention Huylers ; 
and as well expect to take Paris with- 
out gunpowder and shells as to capture 
an American girl without Huylers. 
(Huylers, perhaps we ought to explain 
for the unlearned, has now passed into 
usage with the maidenhood of Fifth 
Avenue as a generic term for ‘ can- 
dies’ or sweetmeats, derived by me- 
tonymy from a fashionable emporium 
in Madison Square where these confec- 
tions are sold.) O venusta filia Samueli 
avunculi nostri! (American Latin can 
alone do justice to the feelings here 
inspired.) O bewildering and candid 
(not to say candied) enigma! O so- 
phisticated innocent! How thou art 
misunderstood! One day a devoted 
knight must break a lance to thy glory, 
for of a verity these casuals know thee 
not and present a portrait which, as 
thou wouldst put it in thine own ver- 
nacular, is ‘‘ out of sight ’’ for injustice. 

M. de Varigny’s views are, neverthe- 
less, very interesting. He has seen the 
American girl through a refracting me- 
dium — the prejudices and susceptibili- 
ties of an intelligent foreigner —and 
this in itself is piquant. He has seen 
her galloping in Amazonian cavaleades 
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along the ladies’ mile of Central Park. 
He has seen her practising the great 
art of flirtation at Newport and Bar 
Harbor. He has seen, or he has heard 
(for this is not quite so true as it is 
supposed to be) that it is the young gir] 
who queens it over society. He has 
come back profoundly impressed with 
the freedom and power she enjoys and 
the ability with which she manages 
her position. His chapter on flirtation 
rises to the level of a philosophical 
treatise. Flirtation, ‘‘ which is to love 
what the preface is to a book, to pas- 
sion what fencing is to the duel,’ he 
declares to be the finishing of the 
American girl’s education, and he de- 
scribes her going in for her course of 
flirtation with the most serious purpose. 
Other girls may flirt for fun (they have 
been known to do so), but she takes in 
hand this two-edged sword ‘‘ with the 
sagacity of a precocious experience and 
the conviction that on: the use she 
makes of it, on the choice on which her 
fancy settles, will depend the happiness 
of her life.” No one dictates that 
choice for her and she is fully aware of 
her responsibility. She takes care in 
forming her court to eliminate whom- 
soever it may seem fit to her, to admit 
no one to the number of her followers 
who does not seem to possess the con- 
ditions she would like to see united in a 
husband. She then, by means of flirta- 
tion, skilfully draws out her suitors and 
informs herself of the various qualities 
of each—the harmony of tastes and 
ideas which may exist between her and 
him, the depth and sincerity of his sen- 
timents, his intellectual and moral 
value. ‘La flirtation pourvoit & tout 
cela et lui permet tout cela.”’ It isa 
truly wonderful thing in such hands: 
‘“*Sous une forme mélancholique ou 
enjouée s’échangent aveux et confi- 
dences, entretiens tendres et sérieux, 
se dessinent les charactéres, les volon- 
tés, les aspirations.’? While she, ‘an 
able tactician,’ excels “in calming 
impatiences, in encouraging without 
binding, in discouraging without rup- 
turing.”” She even makes a prudent 
sounding on the money question. Flir- 
tation provides for that also. ‘ Be- 
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tween two sentimental phrases pied 
with quotations from Tennyson or 
Longfellow she will glide a question — 
as a sister, a friend who is interested in 
him and in his future —on the actual 
situation of the young man, his chances 
of fortune, his expectations. In a few 
sittings she will know all it is important 
for her to know, and she can decide 
whether she ought to encourage him or 
not.””> With such a perfect system of 
selection, the only wonder is that there 
are any unsatisfactory marriages in 
America at all, or that the ‘ divorce 
mill’? has any occupation. Flirtation 
under these circumstances is, of course, 
a national institution —it was guaran- 
teed to America, says M. de Varigny, 
by the Declaration of Independence ; 
for one of the rights of man therein 
defined is that of the * pursuit of hap- 
piness.”’ ‘ Flirtation being one of the 
means of attaining this end, the tempo- 
rary intimacy which it creates between 
young people is accepted and respect- 
ed.”’ One need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to hear that “* some ingenious 
tradesmen at Newport, Atlantic City, 
Bar Harbor, and Long Branch, have 
founded on this national institution a 
profitable speculation. It consists in 
letting to young couples in quest of 
seclusion a vast parasol, whose long 
handle, armed with an iron point, may 
be stuck into the sand. This parasol 
protects them against the rays of the 
sun and discreetly shelters them from 
the gaze of the curious. Beneath this 
gigantic mushroom you generally per- 
ceive only two little feet daintily shod 
and two masculine extremities ; some- 
times also, but more rarely, a supple 
waist encircled by a manly arm. En- 
couraged by success the Atlantic City 
speculator has levelled, on a platform 
overlooking the beach, a long terrace 
of sand, where the lovers may behold, 
without being seen themselves, the 
panorama of the sea rolling at their 
feet.””, We should like to hear some 
American girls of our acquaintance 
discussing these impressions of their 
country over a little repast (to which 
they might allow us to bid them) of 
Huylers and ice-cream. 
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Not less entertaining in its own way 
is the manner in which M. de Va- 
rigny’s disquisitions on the American 
girl have been received by the brothers, 
lovers, and fathers of the French jeune 
fille. They are dreadfully shocked. 
M. de Varigny is a traveller, he has 
been under the spell of the American 
girl, and consequently his opinions are 
a bit tainted with heresy. He admires 
the young lady, and has even ventured 
upon the suggestion that one day the 
jeune fille may come to adopt some of 
her ways. To stay-at-home French- 
men a more awful subversionary idea 
could not be propounded. ‘* What !”’ 
exclaims one of M. de Varigny’s crit- 
ics, M. Adolph Brisson, ‘ French 
mothers abdicate their authority and 
their surveillance! Let go their hold 
of these tender fledglings whom they 
have taken so much trouble to bring 
up, whom they have protected with so 
much zeal against exterior dangers, 
whose innocence they have so jeal- 
ously guarded! Never! You will 
never abolish that immemorial preju- 
dice which wishes that the mother 
should take her daughter by the hand 
and lead her, without quitting her for a 
single step, until the threshold of mar- 
riage is crossed.”” M. Brisson grows 
very warm indeed on this theme, and 
incidentally his language is an interest- 
ing revelation of one of the strongest 
sentiments of the French people —one 
of those which observers who derive 
their notions of Francé chietly from its 
politics or its Parisian boulevards are 
apt to overlook—for M. Brisson is a 
typical Frenchman ; he is the editor of 
a weekly review, and a son-in-law of 
M. Sarcey. M. de Varigny praises the 
energy of young American women, who 
are ready to pack up their trunks and 
leave father and mother, possibly never 
to see them again, in order to follow a 
husband from city to city, or from coun- 
try to country. This may be favorable 
to the struggle for life, but in M. Bris- 
son’s eyes it evidences an indifference 
which freezes his heart. ‘‘ No doubt,” 
he says, ‘* Greuze’s little girl who bursts 
into tears when she is carried away by 
her husband as she casts a last look at 
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her virginal. chamber, is rather foolish 
and sentimental ; but to me she is more 
sympathetic than the virago who goes 
forth, whip in hand, song on lip, with- 
out glancing back at the paternal 
garden(!!) . .. I love the French 
fashion ; I love the uneasy solicitude 
of our mothers, the precautions of our 
good fellows of fathers ; their circum- 
spect and important airs, once a matri- 
monial project is on the tapis ; their 
nxiety not to be too far away from 
their children, and to secure for them 
a well-feathered nest. That may be 
ridiculous ; but it is sweet, warming, 
consoling. Perish the positivist phi- 
losophy, perish colonial politics, but 
long iive the sentiment of family and 
the religion of the hearth! And mark 
you, it may well be said, we have these 
instincts in the blood!” This is very 
touchingly expressed, and assuredly the 
sentiment has been the preserving salt 
of French national life. We only hope 
M. Brisson’s belief in its indestructi- 
bility is well-founded, Other observers 
of French symptoms, we are sorry to 
think, are not so confident. Gyp’s 


Loulou, a sort of gamin of a girl, know- 


ing, sophisticated, and _ considerably 
emancipated from parental control, is 
nowadays a type—a type which fre- 
quently takes the place in the Faubourg 
St. Germain of the somewhat stately 
jeune fille trained in a former day in the 
aristocratic convents. Even Ouida en- 
countered and noted this type before 
Gyp did. According to M. Anatole 
France the ingénues of Greuze are pall- 
ing on the French palate. He declares 
that parental authority is weakening, 
even amongst the famous bourgeoisie. 
The bourgeois family has ceased to be 
the great educator in vigorous virtue 
that it once was. ‘ We no longer bring 
up our children well. We no longer 
know how to impose or to submit to 
obedience.”’ With his usual perspi- 
cacity he lays his finger on the cause. 
““In losing the ancient faith we have 
lost the wont of that long look back- 
ward which is called respect.’’ The 
religion of the hearth and the religion 
of the altar manifestly go together. 





. From Good Words, 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY AND THE 
TEACHINGS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM COWAN. 


THE Greek anthology has always pos- 
sessed a considerable fascination for 
scholars. The finish, the grace, the 
epigrammatic neatness, of these little 
scraps of verse are so marked that they 
do indeed 

requite 
Studious regard with opportune delight. 


There is but little of this polish in the 
gnomic fragments, partly - because of 
the narrow limits which the moral say- 
ings, sententious dicta, and sacred 
hymns imposed upon the collection 
which bears this title. But under the 
trite exterior of well-worn moral advice 
there is much to attract and repay with 
interest him who will carefully examine 
it. And assuredly-not the least source 
of its interest and attractiveness lies in 
the partial and often half-obscured par- 
allelism to the loftier teaching of the 
Holy Scripture, and especially of the 
New Testament, in many of the wise 
and pithy sayings of those heathen 
worthies. 

This parallelism often lies, as has 
been remarked, in a line, a phrase, an 
allusion, an undercurrent of thought, 
running as a sacred stream under bar- 
ren reaches of sandy desert. It is a 
proof, not needed indeed, but yet worth 
dwelling on, of the perfectly sympa- 
thetic teaching of the Bible, of its 
adaptedness to all moods of the human 
soul, to all yearnings of the human 
spirit, and of the partial preparation of 
the soil for the better seed Jesus and 
his apostles had to sow. 

It was the recognition of this fact 
that led the earlier masters of Christian 
apologetics, such as Clement of Alex- 
andria, to make large use of heathen 
poets, and laid them open to the 
unjustifiable accusation of neo-platoniz- 
ing Christianity. It was the effort, too 
hastily pushed sometimes, to find a 
common ground of premises from which 
to lead unbelieving readers to the con- 
clusions of Christian thought. The 
whole range of heathen literature was 
thus laid under contribution for the 
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highest moral purposes. Truth is one, 
and wherever we find it, whether in the 
spacious fields of pagan writing, or in 
the inspired oracles of God, we ought 
to use it and appreciate it with thankful 
spirit. ‘* Truth,’’ says Clement, **is an 
ever-flowing river into which streams 
flow from many sides.”’ 

The task of producing parallel pas- 
sages from pagan and Biblical litera- 
ture, and thereby showing the common 
grounds of the needs of our poor hu- 
manity in every part of the world, is 
easy enough. And the ruison @étre of 
this similarity is natural enough. Man 
in the essential features of his nature 
is now what he was two thousand years 
ago. We have escaped, as one has 
said, from the Egypt of barbarism into 
the Canaan of civilization, but we pos- 
sess still the old instincts, the old yearn- 
ings, the old wants. Underneath the 
splendid robes of outward adornment 
the heart is the same as that which 
throbbed and kindled under the coarser 
trappings of the olden time. Sin and 
sorrow, and need and death, touch us as 
they touched the old Greeks of Plato’s 
day, or the older nomads of the desert 
who were contemporaneous with Job. 
We need not therefore be surprised to 
find an occasional resemblance between 
pagan and Jewish thought, or between 
pagan and Christian thought. All dis- 
covery of moral truth is due, as Arch- 
deacon Farrar has remarked, to that 
revealing spirit which is called in Scrip- 
ture **the candle of the Lord,’’ and 
** which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’”” We make no com- 
parison between pagan teaching and 
inspired Scripture teaching, nor do we 
place them on the same level of author- 
ity. If we read the best of the heathen 
writings, the ‘* Meditations ’”’ of Marcus 
Aurelius, for example, or the wise say- 
ings of Solon, and then turn to the 
discourses of Jesus, or the Epistles of 
St. Paul, we must acknowledge that 
moral and spiritual truth shines in the 
verses of the apostle and in the parables 
of our Lord, with a brilliancy and a 
strength and a suasive force not to be 
found in the words, wise and beautiful 
though they are, of the imperial stoic, 





or the Athenian legislator. We must 
never forget that ‘“‘ holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.”? But in the midst of much 
that is unsatisfying and worthless in 
the literature outside the range of in- 
spiration, we come not unfrequently 
upon grains of gold which can hardly 
be distinguished from those contained 
within the casket of the Bible. We 
are thankful for the discovery, and in 
the words of the laureate, — 


We yield all honor to the name 
Of him who made them current coin. 


In the passages which we have culled 
for this paper we note rather similarity 
than identity. Their parallelism is on 
a lower plane, and has points of con- 
tact rather than lines of continuous 
comparison. They furnish striking and 
beautiful coincidences which utter viv- 
idly the longing that lies in every heart, 
deep and irrepressible. What compre- 
hension, what insight, what power of 
vision they indicate! Solon’s wisdom 
and varied experience give utterance to 
the thought which is but an echo of 
the Psalmist’s sad verse : — 


None of men ever can be blessed, but evil 
all, 

Poor mortals upon whom the sun doth 
shine. 


‘** To live in pain, such is the lot ap- 
pointed by the gods to miserable mor- 


tals.” How like to these words of 
Homer are the lines of the apostle, 
“The whole creatior groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.” 
Solon gave currency to a sentiment 
of Theognis of Megara, the truth of 
which he had no doubt verified by his 
wide observation of human life : — 


Pride, O Kyrnos! God first gave to that 
poor wretch 

Whom He would deprive of other’s fair 
esteem. 

So fulness begetteth pride when wretched- 
ness befalls 

The evil man, or him whose soul is not up- 
right. 

Contrast the comparative diffuseness 

of this thought with the compact phrase 

of the wiser king of Israel, ‘‘ Pride 

goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
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spirit before a fall.”” The same maxim 
appears in many languages, and indi- 
cates the delight with which men have 
in all ages welcomed the statement of a 
fact of general experience, in which 
they doubtless saw also a proof of a 
divine government. 

Philemon, the gentle rival of Me- 
nander (from whom St. Paul quotes the 
proverb, ‘‘ Evil companionships corrupt 
honest characters’’), whose cheerful 
spirits and regular, temperate habits 
prolonged his life to the patriarchal 
age of ninety-seven years, has several 
singularly beautiful passages, almost 
Christian in their tone. Here is one 
which reminds us of the warning of 
Balaam to the royal son of Zippor. It 
looks almost like a paraphrase. of the 
words of the false prophet :— 


Though one should sacrifice, dear Pam- 
philus, 

Whole herds of bulls or rams, or other 
choicer victims, 

Or consecrate a costly tapestry, or robes 
inwrought 

With gold and purple, or in ivory and 
smaragd, 

Deeming thus to make the god propitious, 

He is self-deceived — is dull &t heart ! 

For man should live in honest guise, 

Nor spoiling maiden’s honor, nor in lust, 

Nor robbing, nor spilling blood for gold, 

Nor coveting another’s wealth. 

For God knoweth what deeds are just, 

And lets the toiler uplift his inner life. 

Tilling his fields both night and day 

The righteous man offers rightly unto God, 

Nor shines so much in robes as in his heart. 


What a touch of Pauline thought there 
seems to be in the beautiful lines which 
close this passage ! 

How nearly Christian is this too : — 


Nought is sweeter, nought is liker to gentle 
harmony 

Than to be able to endure reviling. 

For the reviler — if he who is reviled 

Reply not — reviling, himself reviles. 


In that touch, “if he who is reviled 
reply not,’”? we have what corresponds 
to the silence and self-restraint which 
an Old Testament saint imposed upon 
himself when unjustly accused (Ps. 
xxxix. 1, 2). But St. Paul rises to a 
higher level of Christian life and Chris- 





tian teaching when he says, under 
like circumstances, *‘ Being reviled we 
bless,’”? or rather, ‘“‘we give good 
words,” catching and reflecting the 
moral tone of his Master’s high philos- 
ophy as set forth in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Humanity was transformed by 
Christ ; it was “‘ changed,’’ as one has 
said, ‘‘from a restraint to a motive.’’ 
Love is the governing principle in 
the kingdom of God. Ancient poetry 
knows nothing of it. ‘‘ It was a discov- 
ery like that of a new scientific princi- 
ple when it was made, and Christianity 
made it.”’ 

And how beautiful is the following 
passage from the same gentle poet ! 
It seems steeped in tears, a sob of hu- 
man sorrow, a cry from the depths of 
the breaking heart, reminding us of 
many a passage in Holy Writ : — 


If tears were the medicine of all our ills, 

Ever would laments give surcease to toils, 

We would give untold treasures for such 
tears. 

But no, the busy world nor heeds nor 
glances 

At them ; but upon its way, good friend, 

Whether weep’st thou or not, it holds. 

What canst thou otherwise? Ah! nought, 

For grief, as trees do fruit, bears but tears. 


Antiphanes ridicules the meretricious- 
ness of women in words that bring 
Isaiah’s scathing rebukes to our minds. 
In reading his graphic lines we seem to 
see the artificial beauty walking along, 
“walking and mincing as she goes,” 
seeking to catch the eyes of the fine 
gentlemen of the time : — 


She comes, 

She goes back, she approaches, she goes 
back, 

She has come, she is here, she washes 
herself, she advances, 

She is soaped, she is combed, she goes out, 
is rubbed, 

She washes herself, looks in the glass, be- 
smears herself ; 

And if aught is wrong chokes (with vexa- 
tion). 

Pindar says, ‘The clandestine pur- 
suit of love is something sweet.’”? This 
is the thought which Solomon has 
compressed into, ‘‘Stolen waters are 
sweet.” 
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The words of the apostle and of 
Solon in his Elegies are to the same 
effect : ‘‘ Who hath known the mind of 
the Lord ?”’ 


The immortal’s mind to men is quite un- 
known. 


Proverbs have always been popular, 
especially in the East, as a medium of 
conveying instruction; perhaps be- 
cause they imply a popular and national 
origin ; imply, according to the cele- 
brated definition of an eminent states- 
man, not only ‘‘ one man’s wit,’’ but 
‘*many men’s wisdom.” They often 
change their outward form to suit the 
people who use them, though their in- 
ward spirit remains the same. 

The younger Phocylides says : — 

A city on a cliff, displayed 
To all the world, tho’ small, is greater than 
The hidden fount of Nile. 


Is it worth while to place beside it the 
words of Jesus: *‘ A city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid ” ? 
There are times when we get from a 
friend the sympathy which a kinsman 
refuses to us. Solomon and Hesiod 
remind us of this practical truth, of 
which a wealth of illustration might 
easily -be furnished. ‘Thine own 
friend,’ says the former, ‘‘ and thy 
father’s friend forsake not, neither go 
into thy brother’s house in the day of 
thy calamity ; for better is a neighbor 
that is near than a brother far off.’’ 
And the old Greek poet says : — 
Chiefly bid to thy feast the friend that 
dwelleth hard by thee, 

For should there chance to come a matter 
that toucheth the village, 

Neighbors will come in haste, while kins- 
men leisurely gird them. 


The following unclaimed and pithy 
verses have some point which touches 
sacred precepts : — 


To speak the truth marks the free man. 


The inspired book in more than one 
place connects freedom with truth. 


Ever have a hand free from evil deeds. 





How like what the psalmist says (Ps. 
xxiv. 4) :— 
Neither listen to, nor see, things unfit. 


Is not this much like the psalmist’s 
prayer, ‘‘ Turn away mine eyes from 
beholding vanity ”’ ? 


Purpose ever to hold thy parents in fore- 
most honor. 

An admirable rendering, may we not 

say, of the first clause of the fifth com- 

mandment ? 

Another proverbial saying calls to our 
mind well-known words of St. James : 
‘God listens not heedlessly to a right- 
eous prayer.’’ A beautiful sentiment 
from the lips of a heathen. 

Repentance is the test for men, 

That is a striking saying, for though 
here used in the sense of the courage 
needed for a “change of mind upon 
reflection,’’ yet it gives, so to speak, 
the foothold for the nobler repentance 
of the Gospel, that ‘godly sorrow” 
which ‘‘ worketh repentance unto’ sal- 
vation not to be repented of.” 

Let me give one more line : — 


No man owns himself to be an evil liver. 


So the Divine word says, “ All the 
ways of a man are clean in his own 
eyes.” 

We need not go further with these 
parallelisms. The early Christian apol- 
ogists, it will be seen, had much mate- 
rial at hand by which to prove to their 
pagan neighbors that their own poets 
were groping darkly after those truths 
which the Gospel proclaimed with the 
power of a glorious revelation, were, as 
St. Paul reminded the philosophers of 
Athens, ‘seeking the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of 
us ; for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being ; as certain of your own 
poets have said, For we are also his off- 
spring.’’ ‘‘ We and the philosophers,” 
says Clement of Alexandria, and we 
may say the same of the poets, *‘ know 
the same God, but not in the same 
way.” 





